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WELCOME 

Dear Student, 

We welcome you as a student of the Second Year RA. 
Degree Course in Indian Music. 

This subject deals with Allied Subject-II, Indian Culture 
and Music which you will have to study in the Second Year 
of the Course. 

The learning materials for this paper will be sent to you 
periodically and supplemented by a few contact lectures. 

You must be aware that learning through correspondence 
involves a great deal of self-study. We hope that you will put 
in your whole-hearted efforts. 

On our part we assure you of our help in guiding you 
throughout the course. 

Wish you all success. 



DIRECTOR 



II. SYLLABUS 



INDIAN CULTURE AND MUSIC 
Allied Subject— II 

LITERARY HERITAGE : 

Vcdiis; Upanishads; Vedangas; Upavedas; Dharmasastra; Itihasa; 
I'uranas ; Darsanas ; Agama ; Tantra ; Mantra. , 

Tolkappiyam ; Ettuttogai ; Pattuppattu ; Five main Kappiyams ; 
Tirukkural; Works of Alwars; Nayanmars and Siddhars; poetic works 
of Kambar; Tayumanavar and Ramalingaswami. 

THE ARTS : 

Concept of 64 kalas. 

Ancient Indian Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. Musical 
Instruments in Sculpture; Ragamala Paintings. 

Theatrical Arts — The Natya of Bharata; Kudiyattam; Yakshagana; 
Bhagavatamela Nataka; Terukkuttu; Jatra; Nautanki; Ankiya — Nat; 
Tamasha; Shadow Theatre. 

Styles of Indian dancing — Bharatanatya; Kathakali; Kathak; 
Manipuri ; Odissi. 

Katha tradition — Maharashtra Kirtana; Harikatha; Villuppattu. 

Music in the above mentioned Arts. 

Bhakti and Music — Saint singers from various parts of India. 

The place of music in the religious festivals and social functions 
in India. 

Distinctive features of Indian Classical Music. 



MUSK I IN MODERN INDIAi 

Music and mass media - All India Radio, Doordarshan. 

Institutions for the promotion of music — Sangeet Natak Acade- 
mies; Private organisations — Sabhas — Award of titles; Music conferen- 
; Festivals of Music Composers. 

Music and Education — Gurukula and Institutional system. 

Indian Cinema and Music. 

Famous musicians of 20th Century — Karnatic and Hindustanis 

IKXHCK R EGOMMENDED : 

1, Indian Heritage : V. Raghavan. 

2. The Wonder that was India : A. L. Basham. 

U. Introduction to Indian Art : Ananda Comaraswamy. 

i. The Tamils and their Culture : K. S. Ramaswamy Sastry 

.1, Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu : Percy Brown. 

f>, Indian Painting : Percy Brown. 

7, Indian Sculpture : Stella Kramrisch. 

II. Tlie (Sreat Integrators : The Saint Singers of India - 
V. Raghavan. 

'I. Indian Classical Dance : Kapila Vatsyayan. 

10. Studies in Indian Dance : R. Sathyanarayana. 

11. Hliaiata Natya : R. Sathyanarayana. 

Musical Inslrtiinents in Indian Sculpture : G. H. Tarlekar and 
Naliui Tarlekar. 

f 

H!l Indian Theatre : Adya Rangar.harya. 

II. Introduction of Indian Music : B. C. Deva. 

I ft, Mu*ir«l Instruments of India : S. Krishnaswaini. 

1(1, Aspects ol Indian Music-— (AIR Symposium, Puliliculinns 
Division) .(Rt'li'vanl nt'ticlm) . 
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17. Music, East and Went : I. C. C. R. Publication (Relevant 
articles). 

' 18. Lesser known Forms of Performing Arts in India: 
Edited by Durgadas Mukhopadhyay. 

19. Traditional Indian Theatre — Multiple Streams: By Kapila 
Vatsyayan, Publications Division. 

20. A Guide to Kathakali : David Bolland — Publication* 

Division. 

21. Indian Painting — G. Sivaramamurti : Publications Division. 

22. The Heritage of Indian Art : Vasudeva S. Agarwala — Publi- 
cations Division. 
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III. SCHEME OF LESSONS 



l.HMon No. 



Topics 



I. Literary Heritage — (a) Vedas, -(b) Upanishads, 

(c) Vedangas, (d) Upavedas. 

2- » — (a) Dharmasastra, (b) Itihasa, 

(c) Puranas. 

A » — (a) Darsanas, (b) Agamas, 

(c) Tantra, (d) Mantra. 

» — ( a ) Tolkappiyam, (b) Ettuttogai. 

— ( a ) Pattuppattu, (b) Five main 
Kappiyams, (c) Tirukkural. 

— (a) Works of Alwars, (b) Nayanmars, 
(c) Siddhars. 

7 •* — Poetic works of — (a) Kambar, 

(b) Tayumanavar, (c) Ramalinga- 
swami. 

II. I'!,,. Arts — Concept of 64 kalas. 



II) 



II. 



12, 



— Ancient Indian Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting. 

— (a) Musical Instruments in Sculpture, 
(b) Ragamala Paintings. 

— Theatrical Arts — (a) The Natya of 
Bharala, (b) Kudiyattam, (c) Yaksha- 
gana, (d) Bhagavatamela nataka, — 
Music in these arts. 

— Theatrical Arts — (a) Terukkuttu, 
(h) J.-itm, (c) Niiutanki, (d) Ankiya 
Nut. (r) TmiiairfiH, (f) Shadow Theater, 
— M\mv in theur nil*. 
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I'A. „ — Styled oi Indian dancing — 

(a) Bharatanatya, (b) Kathakali, 

(c) Kathak, (d) Manipuri, (e) Odissi, 

— Music in these dances. 

14. „ — Katha tradition — 

(a) Maharashtra Kirtana, (B) Hari- 
katha, (c) Villuppattu — Music in these 
arts. 

15. „ — Bhakti and Music — Saint Singers from 

various parts of India. 

16. „ — The place of Music in the Religious 

festivals and social functions in India. 

17. „ — Distinctive features of Indian Classical 

Music. 

18. Music in Modern — Music and mass media — All India 

India Radio — Doordarshan. 

Institutions for the promotion of music — 
Sangeet Natak Academies ; Private 
organisations — Sabhas — Award of 
titles; Music conferences; Festivals of 
Music composers. 

20. „ — Music and Education — Gurukula and 

Institutional system. 

21. >> — Indian Cinema and Music. 

22. „ — Famous musicians of 20th Century — 

Karnatic and Hindustani. 



19. i: 



! — -JO OO -u — = 



IV. OVERVIEW 



This package of learning 
lessons : 

I. Literary Heritage — 



materials deals with the following 

(a) Vedas (b) Upanishads 
(c) Vedangas (d) Upavedas 

(a) Dharmasastra (b) Itihasa 
(c) Puranas 

(a) Darsanas (b) Agamas 
(c) Tantra (d) Mantra 

(a) Tolkappiyam (b) Ettuttogai 

(a) Pattuppattu (b) Five Main 
Kappiyams (c) Tirukkural 

Works of: (a) Alwars 

(b) Nayanmars (c) Siddhars 

Poetic works of: (a) Kambar 

(b) Tayumanavar 

(c) Ramalingaswami 



V. STUDY UNIT 



LESSON — 1 

I JTERARY HERITAGE 

INTUODIK :i ION: 

Culture has been defined as the behaviour patterns, beliefs, institu- 
tions, arts and all sucli other products produced by human activity 
and thought that is characteristic of a community. In short one can 
say that culture is the intellectual and artistic activity of a society. 
Malhew Arnold has rightly said that "The aim of Culture is to set 
ourselves to ascertain what perfection is and how to make it prevail". 
Nehru has said that "Culture is the widening of the mind and that of 
the spirit". Hence the Culture of any country encompasses within it- 
self all the religious, philosophical, social and artistic aspects of the 
society and it should contribute to the broadening of the mind and 
spirit. 

The Culture of any country depends on its geographical location 
also. India with all its majestic mountains, perennial rivers and 
glorious cities has been one of the foremost countries in contributing to 
the growth of culture. Indians have viewed the Himalayan mountains 
us the. abode of Siva. In fact the other mountains also are associated 
with one deity or the other. Similarly the rivers and the cities too have 
been associated with divine personalities and hence considered as holy 
pliiees. Thus geographically India was well suited for the growth of 
.111 indigenous culture. 

I'oi an understanding of a country's culture a study of the literary 
output is also necessary. The literature that builds up a healthy mind, 
by inculcating the mental discipline, by making us understand the glory, 
beauty and splendour of nature, the human nature and the spirit be- 
hind it, cm truly be considered as worthy of study and emulation. In 
"in w in India, highest place was given to the study of the Veda-s since 
thi'i Ion Hi die main source for understanding Indian Culture. Any 
olhi'i In, null ill knowledge thai developed subsequently was either 
■ Inertly ni iiiiliieilly inline need hy the Veda-s. The Vedas and the 
lif'MlUex wiiltin i oiiNei|iiently constitute a huge hulk, and it is staggering 
hi volume and vm iely, 



It) 



lli-jr ui I In- I < i| 1 1 i\v n i f, lessons wr shall try to study briefly the 
Veda «, the t Ipanisliad s and die Upaveda-s. This study will be mainly 

i nled In (lie eulliiial aspects with special emphasis on music and 

i ■ 1 1 i'i ii al ins! i imiruts. 

(a) VUDAS . 

India is well known lor its rich and varied contribution to Philo- 
•iiiphv, Religion, I ,itei ature and Fine Arts which form the different facets 
ul Milliirr. In reality culture is the intellectual and artistic activity of 
a nation. It should also lead to the broadening of the mind and to the 
uplill ol ihe sell. As already elucidated in the introduction, any 
< 'nil tn <' lias it-, inots in the way of living of the people. Each culture 
Inn it', own individuality characterised by the particular social and 
, nil in i ^pievaou which, belongs to that society or group of people. 

India''. 1 1 ti 1 1 1 il >i 1 1 ion to world culture is immeasurable. The way 
! tin- naimn tlioiiclit. the way they lived and the beliefs they had, all 
| 1 1 11 i an in onled since long in the Vedas. We find in the Vedas, the 
ui In . i |mIi in 1 1 1 1 : ■ i.i 1 1 i ( \ , thought provoking concepts and beautiful 
i 1 1 1 1 ji 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ ul (aids, social and moral principles and relation of god to 
! mail .mil \\<ii It 11 \ iili|eels. 

I "It if. tin- Vedas form one of the earliest sources of ancient Indian 
iluliine These have influenced to a great extent, the religious, philo- 
, 'in|iliii .il and in general the cultural life of the Indian people for more 
ill. in "HIDO \eaiv Withoul a knowledge of the Veda-s it is absolutely 
iinpn ilile lor one In gel an insight into the spiritual life and thought 
1 "I tin Hindus lluddhisui ami Jainisnt though they have not accepted 
, tin authority ol ihe Veda-s still they adopted the ascetic practices and 
i tin nn ihologv ol ihe Veda-s with suitable adaptations and alterations. 

V'da hiri. illy means 'knowledge', 'the knowledge par-excellence' 
"i ' jinil know ledge'. Veda according to orthodox point of view is 
'NuMi hi Divine levelalion. 

Ya jnavalkya, a safe lias defined Veda thus - Il i'nli|d I tens one of 
lln linowleilfM- nl supia sensible mallei which lie hevond ihe domain 
"I |n 1 1 i pi ii ii i anil nili iiiiii 1 IIiihi' il i tailed ihe ' \ ' t -i I .» ' 



IL 



rrvf f<r?f% t^-r cRfrra; iwr ism u 

' Manu speaks about the Veda as a treasure house of all religious 
duties. Thus the importance of Veda-s has been spoken of by ancients. 

The Vedic literature consists of four parts viz., Samhitas, Brah- 
manas, Aranyakas and Upanishads. 

The Samhitas or mantras are collections of Suktas or hymns used 
in sacrifices and when offerings are made. These mantras or collec- 
tions of hymns, prayers, benedictions, incantations and sacrificical for- 
mula are arranged into groups and put in a single book. These hymns 
were revealed at different periods by different sages. 

The Brahmanas are mostly in prose. They contain detailed des- 
criptions of the sacrificial rites and the modes of their performance. 
There are eight classes of topics in the Brahmanas viz., Itihasa, purana, 
vidya, upanishad, sloka, sutra, vyakhyana and anuvyakhyana, i.e., his- 
tory, old stories, knowledge about meditation, supreme knowledge, 
verses, aphorisms, explanations and elaborations. 

The Brahmanas explain the connection between the Suktas and 
ceremonies i.e., the Mantras found in the Veda-s and their connections 
with the sacrifices and other rituals. They contain directions for rituals. 
To prove the effect of these rituals many illustrative stories are given 
and philosophical observations on these are made. 

Thus these Brahmanas contain explanations of the mantras and 
practical directions for the conduct of sacrifices. They also explain the 
duties to be performed by the four priests. 

1. Hota — Rgvedin 

2. Udgata — Samavedin 

3. Adhvaryu — Yajurvedin 

4. Brahma — Atharvavedin 

They also explain the symbolical meaning of the rituals. Each 
Veda has one or more lliahmaiias attached to it iu.,1 there are many 
inlrmiliug legends anil thoughts recorded in llieui 
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I lit- S.iinliii.i mill ihe lliiiliiMium poilioim lojjrthn «r»> known m 
K.iiiii.i K.mil.i ( i|,i|tf,|ii^ ) miki' thry Hie uiiiilily coniintirtil with 
>.ai iilii ■<•:, .mil nllii i nlimffi. 

I lie Aianyakas aie known as I Ipasanak.iinla and the \ Ipnilifthmln 
mi Jlhlnakaiula. 

I In- Aianyakas or Books of the forests air given al I ho end of l|»*> 
lliiiliinaiiaH. They represent a, further development of Vodic litrraluif. 
In (In-ill there arc instructions for the nicdital ion of mystic, symbol* 
which, owing lo their great sanctity, are meant lo ho coninniiiicntiHl 
l>> 1 1 if* pupil l»y tlie teacher in the. solitude of the forest. They are meant 
loi iln- |iuiified souls who have retired to the forest and who no loii«or 
|mm h >i in sacrifices:' 

I Ipanishads, which are philosophical in nature, arc called an 
•I'll "I "I or the crown of the Veda. They contain the Brahmavldyn, 
or the NCionce of Brahman. 

'I ho v an- mostlv tin- chapters found in the end of the Aranyakas. 
IIm I l|iani',ha(liii chapters of these have fortunately survived though 
m.iiiv K M', have l.een lost. About 250 Upanishads are available to us at 
I"'"''" 1 Ih. v belong to one Veda or the other. But Sankaracharya 
hut in Hgnised only sixteen of them as authentic. 

Hi'- I l|iaiiisha<ls arc devoted entirely to the religious and philoso- 
phical .peculations of the nature of the things. They mark practically 
1,11 I ' l ••■<!','' "I the development of Ycdic literature. They are also 
l.hou ii a 1 * V edanla. 

H< !VI,I>\ : 

U,..v. d.. Sa.nhita is „ collection of 1028 hymns (Suktas), containing 
i hill.- ovei ten thousand verses (Riks). They are in praise of ritual 
'' • llli '' A l'"'- Sl Mainl. Indra, Varuna and other gods. It also 

i'"" llV1 ""' arriage, gambling, funeral, etc. The authorship 

v " ' ,,v "" 1 ' '■< •'llriliuto.l to the great seers like Ghritsamada 
( i 'in ' I Vl.vaii. ilia ( h'M'lliM ). N'ani.uleva ( srr^cr ), Atri 
t *l i t I Hliilimh i|.i ( il'flM I iill'l Vnni-ilha ( ^fj[r;r; ). The 
Ml'vuhi \; do III' il hill, h ii «ntloll» • llh 1 1 M.iihl.iLi There is also 
tlinilhi { dl> IuImm Ihln V hil l ' 
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llli l>»tl! ol the Vet In n in mild lo he alioul .'<( K >< » H,(I. Among llir 
»m • ii'lutm ol the Kgvrdii, only Sakala recension is available The two 
III .iliiiiniiii» whl( h belong lo llli* Veda aie ihe. Ailaieya -K) rhupleri- mill 
lln kmiMl.iki "i Saiikhay.iua is in '10 chapters. The Ailareya, Aran 
yiloi iillmhrd lo I Ins Veda is in 8 chapters, and the Aranyaka KaUHilukli 
l» in l'i chapter-.. I he Upanishads thai belong to ibis Veda are the 
Allan sa I Ipaiiishad and the Kausilaki Upanishad. 

VAJdUVKDA: 

The Ya jurveda-samhita consists of hymns taken from the Rgvrda. 
'Ilii-. Veda contains also prose, passages and explanations of the Ugvedic 
liyiims I mni ritualistic point of view. Hence this Veda is partly in 
prose and partly in verse. This Veda has two main divisions. Krishna 
Yajurvcda and Sukla Yajurveda. This Veda deals with many impor 
I. mi rituals such as the new moon and full-moon sacrifices, the Noiitn 
sacrifice, the Vajapeya, Rajasuya, Asvamedha and other saorihcei. 
(Construction of the fire altar is also described. 

The Brahmanas that belong to this are the Taittiriya Brahmiuia 
and Satapatha Brahmana. The Taittiriya Aranyaka belongs to thin 
Veda. Taittiriya and Mahanarayana Upanishads form the Upauishadie 
part of this Veda. 

THE SAMAVEDA : 

The Samaveda is closely connected with the Rgvcda. The major 
portion of Samaveda consists of Rgvedic hymns. These Rgs are din 
tributed into two books called Arehikas (1) Purvarcika and (2) Utltiru 
rcika. The verses in the Samaveda differ from the. Rgvcda only in 
marking the accent. These are intended to be sung by the lUlgalr 
priests at the sacrifices. The song-books attached lo this Veda give iho 
rules for prolongation, repetition and interpolation ol syllable* norm 
sary while singing the hymns. Samaveda in said lo have had HKXI 
recensions (Sakhas), but only throe o| iL m ilu Haniavauiya miklm, 
Kauthuma and the Jaiminiya aie available I *,i i it avnn-.a III nliinnilii, 
Chandogya Brahmana, ( lliaudngva I 'o mi 1 1 ,u I nil hclmi-i n, ihh Willi 

THE ATMAR VAVJ'iDA 

I he Ath.il vavi'ibi in ninlnly i i m||i i iIhii nl [ii lit loi M u I M 1 1 1 |<l. •i^tiliHl 
diseasi-'i, wicked iilliliinU, ill inoii- i in mli - t li (hi Vf-iJm rtUit Hill 
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litinn »|K'll.s <>l .111 auspicious charueicr such as charms lo wnini harmony 
in liimily .mil village life, reconciliation with enemies, long 1 i Tt- , health, 
|iii>s|)n i|y etc S<> two purposes an; found in this Veda viz. to appease 
.mil bless anil also to do away with evils. For the kings this Veda is of 
(ileal importance since it contains mantras for bringing success in war 
.mil diplomacy. 

The recensions of this Veda are the Saunaka and the Pippalada. 
<7»o|>ath;ihrahiuaua forms part of this Veda. There are no Aranyakas. 
Many ( Ipanisliads are said to belong to this Veda, viz. Prasna, Mundaka 
.mil Mandukya Upanishads. 

VKDIC CULTURE: 

ISy a study of the Vedas it is found that the early settlers in ancient 
India wen- pastoral people (who cultivated the land). Their houses 
were made <>l wood. They took ghee, milk, grains and vegetables. 
They made their vessels with metals or clay. The use of liquor was 
i< tin nil Cattle breeding was their main occupation in the early 
•.i.if i Later on agriculture and hunting came to be practised by them. 
Id ml -i wen- used l or crossing streams and rivers. Barter system existed. 
( . 1 1 ■ ■ I > 1 1 1 1 1 • .nit) ilicc were their amusements. Among the domestic ani- 
iii, il l, ihc cow occupied an important place. 

The casle system look a definite shape during this period. There 
wi re carpenters, weavers, rope-makers, jewellers, actors and many other 
i I.iyicn nl people who followed different professions. Kingship was here- 
ilil.uy In war the Chariots were used. The horses and the elephants 
al io appear lo have been used. 

The standard of morality was very high. Monogamy and the 
lieiu liis nl practising it were fully recognised. Burial or cremation was 
id Hie lor disposing oil' the dead bodies. Cremation was common. 

The Kg., Yajtir and Sama Vedas give information about the reli- 
I'linr. ami :.(•( ular aspects nl the lile ol the early people. The Atharva- 
vrda contain!. Inl nl inloi inal inn nn the secular side alone Spells and 
( h, u inn vvein used apain .1 diseases and enemies and lo gel prosperity 
ill 1 1 1 1 ' limine and li.nle Mli'h Mil i u i nal ion is ei\en .ilinul medicine, 
ahli nli i(i y and n'llinliniiiv 



The people in ihc Vrdic Age worshipped the force'* of Natun-. 
Sun, Dawn, Wind, Rain, Fire and others were, personified and 
worshipped. 

MUSIC AND DANCE: 

The Art of Dance found a place in a Vedic sacrifices. Probably 
this was performed by women-folk and a specialised form or variety of 
dance. In this dance maids carrying vessels filled with water on their 
heads, standing in a circle moved round thrice. The sages address 
Indra as dancer (RV. 1.130-7, II. 22.4, VIII. 24-12). Some sages 
speak of Indra as a skilful dancer. Maruts, Dawn (Ushas) are all 
described as dancers or their activities are compared to the dancers. 

Group dancing is referred to as having been performed during the 
sacrifices (RV. VI. 75.4., AV. X. 7.43). Singing and rhythmic steps 
were used there (X. 94). 

The Atharvaveda refers to Gandharvas and Apsaras dancing. 

Nritya, Gita and Vaditra are referred to in the Kausitaki Brah- 
mana as the three kinds of Silpa or art. The following musical instru- 
ments are referred to in the Vedas Aghati (cymbal), Adambara (drum), 
Kaskari (lute), Kandavina (lute), Tunava (flute), Dundubhi (drum), 
Nadi (reed flute), Bhumidundubhi (earth drum), Vana (harp), Vina, 
etc. 

There is a full description of the Veena in the Taittiriya Samhita. 
Vinagathin or Vinavadaka, i.e. a lute player, is known from Yajurveda 
and Brahmana texts. Group playing of instrumental music was known 
in the. later Vedic age which is attested by the word Vinaganagina 
occurring in the Satapatha Brahmana. 

There is a legend in the Satapatha Brahmana about Vak, speech. 
The Gandharvas appears to have purchased Vak from the Gods for 
Soma and recited the Vedas to her. The Gods became jealous and 
wanted to get back Vak. So they created the lute and sat playing the 
instrument and singing. Immediately Vak returned to the Gods. 

Thus the importance of singing or music, i.e., singing, dancing and 
instrumental music is found inenlinned in (lie Vedas. Caudharvas and 
Apsaias dam ine is ineulinneil in die A I harva vei la. 
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I In • :lii(inlii//yu I 'p.uiishad refers that the place where song and 
mii»li wf ir pliudlul and continuous, leads one to the desired ends of 

llllliliiil ill ilK'Vrinnif . 

Anolhei musical instrument which occupied a dominant place 
wim the Duiidubhi or the war drum. Before the warriors went into 
I nit tin, these drums were honoured ceremoniously. They were washed 
imd smeared with scents. Then the priests struck the drums and 
waved them over the warrior to the accompaniment of hymns. 

AMI ISKMKNTS: 

Horse racing was one of the favourite amusements of the Vedic 
Afir, This game was called as Aji. The swift running horse was given 
the I it lc Vaj'm or Atya. There was a prize for the winner. He also 
lieiauie (anions in the society. Singers invoked Indra for help in the 
race ( nurse. In the Brahmana literature also we find reference to Indra 
in Aji krl (race maker) and Aji pati (lord of the race). 

Another favourite amusement of the Vedic age was the game of 
dice. Ii appears to have been a vice indulged in for easy gains. A 
gambler is called in the Vedas as Kitava. There are references to pro- 
le;, sioual gamblers in the Rgvedic society. The game was played in the 
,'ialiha, ihe local assembly hall. 

VKDIC KKCITATION AND VARIETIES OF RECITATION : 

Vedic. recitation became systematic with three base tones like 
uilallii, (inudatta and svarita. The svarita was the harmonising (sama- 
liiw.i) or balancing tone that was a, combination of the partial tones of 
.iinalalla and udalla. A vowel when uttered with a high tone is udatta; 
with a low tone miinlnllfi. The time taken for the pronunciation of a 
vowel is classified as short (brasva) long (dirglia) and prolated (pluta). 
I'he.e utterances as short etc. arc three fold as mentioned above Udatta,, 
el< 

I >» ■ 1 1< • i u 1 i 1 1 k on ilu older of words (Pada) in the Vedic hymns there 
an' ejjdil chief le< hnii|iies of reciting the Vedas. 'Die purpose of devi- 
iiin/i, lliene eifdil wn%i c. lo picscrvc the puritv of the text. The eight 
In hnii|nr'< or litnilen ol iccilal aim n( prei.ci vili)/ (he order of llie words 
without allowing llic I'm-, ol ,i "iiifilr •■yll ittli*. 
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The eight modes are Karma, Jata, Ghana, Mala, Ratha, S.kha, 
Danda, and Rekha. These are dependent on the order of words in the 
Samhita text. The order of the words is changed. 

EXAMPLE: 
Samhita 









<K'd 










* 








?f 






tnrtrifit 


3(KSRf. 


a 




^ g 




b 




^*ftf(T h 

4 




c 








d 








e 




ttsh k 


TT^i 


f 




tTTXTTfT 1 



Krama — Two words are recited together 

ab ba ab 

ab / ba / ab be / cb / be 

cd / dc J cd de / ed / de 

ef / f e / ef f / Hi / f 

gh / hg / gh hi / ih / hi 

ij / ji / ij 3* /• kj / * 

kl / lk / kl 1 / iU /' 1 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE VEDAS: 

Different views are put forth about the teachings of the Vedas as 
reprinting allegorical thought or sacrificial composition-., or mere 
addnwH or pray,-., lo Cult, But in general these Vedic hymn, rep- 
rearm the reli K i«.u* riHwrimiMirw of the people. It 1* also felt thai 



Hi 



Monti iliriniii ii l In* riiihjet I of Mxnr ci| ilirrn hyiiinn, Tlitnr nro itinw 
Ivynmi whlih look 1 1] h >ti ncvruil Gods u* nnr mill refer Ki llv Hnlvrmul 

ntf 'rfitVI ifjur "T'^TT 'fff'*T *T?f ^rcTf^MT-TITg: I 

lint one can safely and surely depend on the Brahnianas and Upuni- 
uhiuli lor interpreting the spirit of the Vedas. These later texts are but 
■t i iiutinuulioii of the thoughts found in. the. hymns. There is a natural 
luii'iloi nintion of thoughts contained in these hymns. One finds the 
iluinge liom the worship of outward spirits to the intelligent enquiry 
iH i In Supreme ISeing, the creation of the world and beings, their 
iniiiinil rel.it Kinship ami so on. 

A ciuii|)leie study of Vcdic Hymns is indispensable for understan- 
iliiiH (In growth of Indian thought and culture. 

Tlmiigli one may feel that the hymns appear either to be crude or 
I mini, nun or myths or allegories still they form the bedrock for the later 
i |iluli>'.o|ihii .il and religions doctrines and activities. Hence the study 

nl the Veil. is irveal the different facets of our ancient culture as des- 

illluil iibove 

Ml 'SKI IN TH'K VEDIC PERIOD 

The ancient Indians generally associated music with religion. They 
nio iliiilrd the origin of music to Cods and Goddesses. The Gandharvas 
■mil Kinii.u.is, (he semi-divine beings are associated with the origin of 

IIMI'lil . 

In India since Vrdir period a variety of musical instruments are 
uiriiliniii'il, The •musical instruments were classified Ivy Bharata in his 
NiilviHiintia under four heads : lata ( ff?f ) (stringed instruments), 
| ••hum ( I' (wind instruments), avaiiadilha ( anvnj" ) (per- 

| i iii'iiiin iniili i ii ti< 'l it s 1 iind rli, in. i ( t|,| ) (instruments like cynibnl). 

In ihe N'ediiii we find relet encen In uTi'ial nuinii ill iiihIi'iiiiii'iiIn and 
the in i iimiiiiiii in w hich llieie innli umeul» wrie |ihiyeil Mimic und 
il.iilir litiinril i nn I ill ihe .iiitiineini'iini i il lln |iiii|iIi The S.iltiuvedii 
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stands as the outstanding monument to the great skill of the ancients 
in the science of vocal music. The chanted Veda is probably the oldest 
available combination of records intended to be sung. In fact the music 
of India evolved to a great extent from the. Vedic chants. There were 
professional musicians in the Vedic age and a great variety of musical 
instruments are frequently referred, to in the Vedas. There are referen- 
ces to vina players, conch blowers, drummers etc. Some of the musical 
instruments mentioned are : 

Aghati ( srrarfc ) (cymbal) 

Adambara ( jpfSRn: ) (drum) ■ 

.. Karkari ( spfft ) t lute ) 

Kandavina ( spro^orT ) " (m*e of reeds) 
Gargara ( JprfT ) 
Godha ( TftsrT ) 
. Talava ( fi^ ) 

Tunava ( ^"rW ) ( flu te) ...... 

Dundubhi ( ^jfsr ) [drum) 
Nadi ( VTTSV ) ( reed flute ) 
Piitga ( fcrjfT ) 
Bakura ( srf t ) 

Bhumi Dundubhi ( srfa §?§fa ) 
Lambana ( ^fspr ) (drum) 
Vanaspati ( cRtqfa ) (drum) 

. Vana ( ^TT ) ( har P) 
Vani ( orriift ) (lyre) 
Vadana ( cr^ ) (plectrum) 
Vina ( ?tKt ) 

In the Rgveda where, hymns are addressed to different Gods, in 
yoking them to be present tit the sacrifices there is mention of singiii| 
,.nd ilMM-itiK mid irirrrn«i>N to the al«>vr minimi hmtnimrtilH. tlutl wer 
ami m mTninpitiililieitjt 
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Anion),; tin- musical inslniiiieiils referred t • • above Dunduhhi m imr 
\\m li vv.ih a kind ill ill i ii > i used I Kith in war and peace. Il is Irripienllv 
ni ni i< >iu i I in Sanskrit lit «*i alnrr written subsequently. 

I M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I > 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 > 1 1 1 was a special kind of earth drum mndr hy dig- 
mi.r ,i liulc iii die ground and covering it with hide. Long sticks wrrr 
incd fur healing this drum. Adambara was also a kind of drum. Thr 

unci who heats this is called as Adanibluuaghata. Thr Dundubhi 

» pi a lied t li i in 

«J»it'T t «jW*f 3r<T3rfiT? JffF^T : II 

"II indeed, () Mortar thou art present in every house, give forth in 
n ■..(! nin e, .i joyous sound like the drum of a victorious host". Aghati 
H ■' miiiIi.iI iced in dancing. This is referred to in the Rgveda and 
i> \ih.nv.i vi-da. Karkari was a stringed instrument. The Kanda 
I'"-' «a-. in, uli miiI of the joints of reeds. The Tunava was a wind 
' iiiinii iii m.ide out of wood. Probably this resembled the flute. 

■>(i'd '^-'mTnwrsisrrq- srrfa^HT 

■1 <.r*'id>r Trfanr^ s'tt srH^rrfrPf ^•rfcr i 

(Taittiriya Samhita) 
t in N ull ( ,rrsr> ) was a reed flute 

.','hpt -iT-fr^ wdfcn jftftr: Tfr^: 

" I In v. ilir dwelling place of Yama, where Gods live. This pipe 
d-d lui Iii' satisfaction, he is worshipped by hymns". 

\ u iv nihei varieties of vcena mentioned in the Vedic literature 
' • | I',"J"' vin. i ( .irT^T-j; -fWr ). pichoda ( fq^fg- ) and kanda 
'"I i M'l'-i-lprn )• Kanda vecna is a kind of lute made, probably 
iii die |.»inlM ni the reeds. Kach pari, of the vina has also been des- 
"" 'I "i ill'' head; udai.i or caviu : ainhana, llie sounding board: 

11,11 1,1 die '.lnii|' and tin \.iil,iii:iLun,i oi 1 1 ii - plceinini 
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Km laillitiya Samhila gives a lull description of the vecna. It 
n.iy> di.it ihm insliuinenl is brightly painted and precious stones are used 
|i>i ■InniatiUK il The belly of the instrument is covered with red 
U nihn Their were ten holes in it to which strings of darbha or 
iimiij.i gia.is are tied. The stem was made of wood. 

Thr Dundubhi or the war drum, has been the most important ins- 
trument used in the martial music of India. There are hymns addres- 
sed to die war drums. Before the commencement of the battle, the 
driii us were worshipped. They were washed and were smeared with 
scents. Then the priests struck the drum three times. Thus there were 
ceremonies connected even with the musical instruments. 

There is also reference to dance in the Rgveda. Ushas or dawn 
is compared to a lady dancer wearing embroidered garments. 

arfsr iisrtfa 73% iffix i 

The Brahmana literature also makes several references to music 
and its resemblance to Sama chant. The Satapatha Brahmana makes 
the following remark - 'When it rains hard, a (musical) sound as that 
of a Sama chant is heard'. 

(XI. ii. 7.32) 

Dundhubhi and Vina are often referred to in the Brahmanas. Vina 
was considered as a graceful and sacred instrument. This instrument 
is identified with Sri or Grace. 'When a man gets a fortune lutes are 
played to honour him: Brahmins sing to its accompaniment for a year'. 

i^T f i^tr; fspf T^fa ^TTT^ \ 

(SB. XIII. i. 5, 3) 

Thus the following statement stresses the concept of identity of 
Vina and Grace. 

Somc times Samans were chanted to (he aecompaiiiinenl of die 
beating of (he drums : 
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<f*%v\ <&« 'Tin TTirf~-:f 

'Hit* term vinagauagina refers to the chorus of lutes (SB. 13-4-3-3). 
< :<Hii|MMing songs and singing them are mentioned (SB. 13-4-2-8). 

In urn »lher place the term Uttararnandra is given in connection 
with the playing of the Vina and singing. 

SAMA VEDA AND MUSIC 

1)1 all ;uts music has the greatest power over people's mind. It 
laln-n mien niinil easily from this mundane wqrld and keeps one united 
with the Supreme being. It presents before us the God in all his glory, 
hi ill ikIhiii .mil magnificence. This was well understood by our ancients. 
I hiy at In hi stalled praising the deities in poetic hymns called Riks. 
Urn liniliiif/ in iku: course that God is easily pleased by music they set 
tiiiii-i in | > * 1 1 into notation the Riks i.e., they produced the Sama Veda. 

I he ( Ihandogya Upanishad speaks of Saman thus: 

i||f(tj|>lt. 3»i<Tt I SW^IU^: I 3T$(MPtf: A M^f- %W 

'i pi<. iff tir sTrctf ht| .i mm, era. mrc r zKsrrg; 

I'tTIH sf.i I 

"Man is the essence of herbs; speech is the essence of s Man; Poetry 
m iId rmirncr of spcach; Music is the essence of poetry; Udgitha or 
I'imi.iva ii. the essence of music. 'Therefore the worship of all saman 
in iiMiiii im good. Whai is good or perfect is Saman. What is bad or 
ugly in nsainaii." 

Havana ii Haid to have worshipped Siva with Sama garni. In the 
llliui»nvndgitn the l.onl nay n that he u rrnlly the form of iho 
Srtinnvedti Vedunain Sniiiavnln nmni. 



3.1 

•hwr ffm^rsfftr i 

By Ringing the Samaveda with projwr intonation and without break 
and practising this vc.da with concentration one reaches the Jiuprcmti 
Being. This is said in the Yajnavalkya Srnriti. 

... .^ErH'Ffr^mT^ q^' wsrrfsnr'Wffr ii 

In the kriti Samaja Varagairiana, Sri Tyagaraja speaks of Lord 
Krishna thus. He is described here as well versed in music which it 
the nectar ( arjr^ ) that came out of the Sama veda and as the light 
shining on the hill of Nada, made up of the seven svaras bom from the 
pranava ( 5T U T 3 T ), the main part of the vedas. 

X X X 

compare also 

The Samaveda contains the following divisions : 

Sama Veda 
1 . 

Samhita or Arcika Gana 



Purvarcika Uttararcika Gramageva Uha' Aranyageya Uhyu 
OR 

(Aranyaka Samhita) 

The hymns of the Rgveda are. used as Sahitya, for the S.nnavedic 
chants. Hence this following statement : 

*flf;r<3 irm^Tr 

The hymns in the purvarcika arc arranged according lo the 
deities that are praised. In tint iitt.n.in ikn the hvmim are arranged 
Mecohlnig (n the aacriltci'* where iIicm* hymn" me Miiifi. 



number of syllables hit used while tinging ilir mttnavrilu Souk ..i ihr 
syllables used are a, e, o, au, ha, ho, uha, laya. has, etc. 

In certain ganas, words and verses which have meaning are used. 
But these are only stobhas e.g. Sethu Saman. These stobha syllables, 
though they do not have any meaning still they have spiritual signifi- 
cance. They form part and parcel of the Ganas. 



GATRA VEENA 
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The seven notes that are used in the Sama veda are called prathama 
( 5m ), Dvitiya ( fytfpx ), Tritiya ( cpftq-. ), Chaturtha ( ^^sf ) 
( qrg- ), Atisvarya ( arffT^jf )> and Krushta ( ). 
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The gana part of sama veda is divided into ( .iramagrya ( g IM'I'I ) , 
Aranyageya ( amuififtr )., uha ( ) Mld uhva ( <J*T h 

While propitiating the deities singing the hymns is more moving 
and effective. Hence in the sacrifices there were special priests or 
Udgatrs who sang the hymns of the Rgveda. Two to seven hymns are 
strung together in the same melody and they were sung by these Udgatr 
priests. Each such group is called as a stotra ( ?<frar )• Th e follow- 
ing difference is found between the purvarcika and uttararcika. In 
the former the Rik alone with the melody is given. This makes it possi- 
ble for the beginner of the saman to pick up and practise the notations 
for that Rik. In the uttararcika the further Riks forming a whole 
stotra to be sung with that particular (melody) notation is given. 

The Second main division called Gana ( irf'T ) gi ves the different 
notations. These different Ganas are associated with specific purpose 
of the singing and the benefits that come through the different deities. 
Some of these melodies are of special significance and are to be used 
in solitude. Hence these Ganas are divided into two varieties. Those 
that are to be sung in public villages are called as gramageya. Aranya 
geya is that which refers to the gana that is sung only in the seclusion 
of forests. In the later part of the purvarcika called Aranyaka sam- 
hita the hymns forming part of the Aranyagana are found. 

Uha is adaptation of what is given in one place for another place 
or occasion. Hence in using uha the gramageya notations are to be 
utilized. In Uhya those notations of the Aranya gana are used. 

In the same Rik, several ganas from simpler forms to more cl.i 
borate ones occur. One or the other method of singing is adopted 
according to the rites or sacrifices. The main ganas arc (even 
(1) Gayatra; (2) Agneya; (3) Aindra; (4) Pavamana; (J5) Aika; 
(6) Dvandva and (7) Vratha purvas. 

Whenever a text is sung or put to a melody it Incomes moir ami 
more elaborate. At times the elaboration may lead to distortion. When 
the Riks are sung, in the Sama veda. thev also under;.'" modilicitionn 
and augmentations. Particular sounds an- added wlmli liavc n.. Inr 
r»ry dgnlflCMCC. These letter* are culled Siobhiw ( nfi'tj ). A Urge 



V Naradiya sifaha these correspond to the following 
" " ir "" lr - " R> " Sa - dha - ni - Pa). This Ls not 
'"" '"" m vakra gati. Here it should be noted that 
'' I Bwnan h V mns is ™ » descending series (avarohanakrama). 
1 '" ■■ « faffed to in ancient treatises or texts as nidhana prakriti. 

" ' " ' ' '! fT~m: j^r^-ij: n 

''' > TTcTT- T^lT: ^ || 

"" I ,ta M!ll;lkti >) |f Sama vedic chant (songs) are pras- 
pmtihara, upadravaj oirdtara, himkara and nidhana. 

""" * tho^nd ways of adding to ,h ( . chann of the melodv 
" ; '' " K C rVS «** ^ produced by internal effort 

" ^ '' ' d hv Saman. The chant of Samaveda 

' " "' ' » sung on a Rik verse. Thus in order to bring 

' ffe ^ " ,;ld, ' t0 hanging of the letter 
( "; "• Ml ( h ty* **• -d. For example see the 

Rift Agna ayahl vitaye 
|rinano hawadatayc 
Ik.i.i saisi barhisi 

laitian < Iragn'oee ayahi 

voate toyaee, tnyaer 
ffiin.uio ha 
\ vinl.i in vayrr etc, 
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Some of ihr di vxei MM are a* follow: 

1. Vikara : Changes in the letters of the Hiy, vnla word* 

2. Vislesana : Rig vedic words are broken up into paid. 

3. Abhyasa : Repetition. 

4. Vikarshana: Vowels of the Rig vedic word being lengthened 

5. Virama : Pause, i.e. singing part of a word often with a 

pause. 

The Rik verses are sung to a certain melody. The Riks arc the 
skeleton, the notes of the melody are the flesh that covers the bonetj 
and the stobhas are the decorations or flourishes. Thus says the Chan 
dogya upanishad. 

The greatness of sama veda is described in detail in the Chandogya 
Upanishad. The word Saman is interpreted in several ways: Sa b 
speech, ama is breath, sa is the eye, ama is the soul. The Rik ia tin 
bright lusture of the eye, the Saman is the dark, black colour oi the 
eye. This Saman rests upon the Rik. the one who sings the Saman on 
the lute sings of Him (Supreme). They hecome the winners of wealth. 
Thus the Sama veda is praised in the Chandogya upanishad. 

According to the musicologists the most important thing i- thl 
scale or note of the saman singing. According to them the Saman leeli 
is equated with the Hindustani Kafi - that and the Carnatic Karahan 
priya mela. The Phulla sutra of Sama veda says that the game art 
mostly in five notes and that a few are in six and fewer still in Mvetl 
The fact that the ganas are in five notes may be compared to the Idea 
that in folk music and in the music of the ancient people the pentagon!* 
or Audava krama. was very much used. 

We find this way of singing the Saman hymns, is in practice 8VB1 
now. Finally one can say that the Saman svaras were probably not 
exactly the same as the svaras that were used in our classical tniull 
According to scholars and musicologists the sruti values appeared to bl 
slightly different when one compared Saman music with cumm 01 
present day classical music. But the basis for all the music, (he VVCt 
and srutis, are found in the sama veda. besides this the high <levofn.ii ll 
and Spiritual values which one attache', to ait ol mU»ll an ill derived 
CrOD) thfl iplritUll • lln )< v amounted with ll me ..I Saman li 



InpomiU techniques used iii the Saman singing are given 

llrVY | 

MmuiiimI changes for musical rendering: 

I VUtara: Changes in the letters of the Rgvedic (Rv) word in 
the Samavedic (Sv) setting, e.g., Agne (Rv) Oragne. 



*na: Rgvedic word broken into parts in Samavedic 
wtting. 

g| : Vii.iye of Rv text - Vit - taye. 
In ya. in the Samavedic song. 

I AfafttyM*: Repetition. Eg: Singing 'to ya yi' twice. 

I \,i ,, The vowel of Rgvedic word being lengthened 

in S» Vi becoming yi in Sv. 

, \ IrnillM I Pause) : Singing part of a word often with a pause. 
I i ol the phrase grnano havyadataye. One is to sing grnano 
i I ihen after a short pause vya dataye. 

B Itdhhu: Introduction of exclamatory words in the midst of 
Oflgl I'M example the introduction of exclamatory words like 
An nova. 'A U hau', TIau Hau" in the midst of a particular 

VgM is iIm vitayc grinano havyadataye 
Ni hoU •••••i barhki 

Oragauee : ayahi voce to yaee : toyayee : grinano 

li.i : vt. nl. i to vaee ! nae* h© ta : sa : tat - sa va o ho 
v.i : In Mil : <)m. 

i mtl| 1 1 (Bhnklls) ol the Samavedic sone,: 

I PmilHvu Introductory eulogy j the Introduction 01 proludi 
ni ii .mi. in kSiitip lis Prontota. Group of 'I ilngen namely 
i 'i i inn i dgnthn nnd Pratlharu ring n Bamavodlc »ong All 
thi thi togi (hi i 'I ' in the keynote I hen the Pre 
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tota sings the introductory or Pr«»tavu portion ol ft\ 
gether with aum. 

2. Udigitha: Chanting of the Sv. especially of the MMI £« 
without the additions. Av. xi. 7.5 XV. 3.8. The second pafl 
of the Samaveda. Next the Udgatha (Rv. ii. 43.2) sings the 
Udgitha portion of the Sama. This is the main portion of 
the song. Udgitha means singing in higher notes. 

3. Pratihara : Name of particular syllables in the Saman hymns 
with which the Pratihara begins to join in singing, generally 
at the beginning of the last pada of a stanza. The pratihara 
catches up the last syllabic of Udgitha and starts singing the 
Pratihara portions. 

4. Upadrava : The fourth of the five parts of a Saman stanza 
(Approach to the end). 

5. Nidhana : The concluding passage of a Saman which is sung 
in chorus. All the three together sing the concluding portions 
of the song. All the three chant together 'aum' in conclusion. 

7 Hhikara } ' ^ S ° Und ° f 017 ^ ^ ^ * " tUa1 ' 

The Chandogya Upanishad of this Veda which deals in detail with 
the Motoric significance of Saman-singing tells us about these sections 
Called Bhaktis as five. 

StOtra is a chant of a certain number of verses set to a certain 
melody out of those mentioned in the ganas of Samaveda. 

Stobhaa are musical interjections and flourishes introduced in the 
ii chant* lUCh as 'hau', 'i', 'u\ 'hum' (Chan. Up. t 13.). 

(b) THE UPANISHADS 

M» \"li .ind the Hrahmanas presrribe the performance of sa 

1 Ii •! tin earthly and heavenly welfare. But these are 

i • 1 ni l ' Inn the liuiciioti of these acts come to an end, one 

I'i'in iwtonlliiH lo hii merit'.. Thus the cycle ol With and deal 

I I no I ni.. ill from the clulchei Of thll ryrle, it 
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is natural that a person tries to inquire into the facts which bring about 
111 is and to understand the Real from the unreal and the elementary 
principles of life. For this a way had to be sought. These teachings 
arc propounded in the Upanishads, the Jnanakanda. 

The Upanishads form the last part of the Aranyakas. There are 
(en major Upanishads. They are the Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mun- 
daka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Chandogya and Brhadarnyaka. 
The Upanishads were also handed down orally. - 

The word Upanishad is derived thus. The prefixes Upa (near) 
and ill (perfectly) are added to the root and sad (to shatter, destroy, 
a I lain). This means going nearer to the knowledge or shattering or 
destruction of ignorance. The Upanishads are also called as Vedanta, 
ilu- end portion of the Vedas on account of these texts coming in the 
end of the Vedas. They are also called as rahasya or secret, since only 
< j 1 1 . 1 1 i ( i i - < 1 aspirants could have access to them. 

11 IK CONTENTS OF THE UPANISHADS: 

Tin- I Ipanishads teach us the way to the realisation of the Supreme 
Hi'iiiM. Tlicy lead the aspirant to the enjoyment of permanent bliss 
instead of the temporary enjoyments of pleasure in the heaven by the 
|m i lonnaiice of the rituals. The basic idea of the aspirant for enjoy- 
m. -in ol happiness is kept in view but only the temporary nature of this 
nijoviiiriii is eschewed and what is permanent is made to be understood 
tliioujili tin- teachings of the Upanishads. 

I'm achieving this, the activities mentioned in the Vedas need not 
In lie m I aside ; only lliey are to lie substituted by better actions. 

In'ili-.id of (lie common sacrificial lire in which offerings are made, 
a iiimilii-i ol extra ordinary lues arc pointed out. The Chandoj'yo 
] H 1 1 1 1 -i. ii I 'ipe.ik:. ol the heaven as the Saci iluial lire wilh Sun aw the fuel, 
ilu i.iv'i an the mmiiIo' and the moon an it:, cinder; the \|iuh are the 
'ipiillt'i (Ch V III In llii*. lire l.ulli in nlleieil u>. an' ollei nip I'liiin 
llih ii i i • the Kill)', 'nihil line ,i | ii i ill • I it m 1 1 1 . ,iiii i in to i . 1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 iIimiiI 
lol the mil lilu e. 
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The Aitareya Upanishad describes the creation of ihi> l'HMNlf|| 

stresses the need for requiring true knowledge for i iitlinn irff tiW 
of birth and death. The Brhadaranyakopanisad, a uin )■ HIM, 
with the origin of the Universe. The meditation of the until H |tltflft|i 
tely necessary for acquiring a knowledge of the Supreme 
Kathopanishad describes how Naciketas got the knowing* itf 
man from the Lord of Death. The Mundaka Upaumhuil >\*>*\H 
the Brahman as residing in the heart of man as the trilf null || 
about two kinds of knowledge the higher (para) and the Intwi fi 
The Chandogya Upanishad, in which figure sage \ U It lit lit ktt mi«| Ml tiH 
Svetaketu, there is a discussion of the Universal Soul Hid gli§ID£| 
of Samaveda is described in this Upanishad. 




There were also several other Upanishads ol lute • ii f{ 
were more of religious nature than philosophical. Him tlpmiMt^i |g| 
be classified into six groups viz., (1) Kased on \ < dmn.i ih«ttUttfl$; 
(2) Based on Yoga; (3) Sannyasa; ( I) Vuirihiwv.i . 1 1 1 l«kt|f 

(6) Saiva. 



The aim of the Upanishads was to withdraw the tttitnl nl llt# 
from external things and direct it inwards. Thai he i* mmlf lllllt j||H 
dent and not dependent on the external wmlil I hi* In u intltt^ 
(hiou-di meditation or Upasana which lietomri mi luiciiuiillitlt 
between eereiiionial worship on one side and the phil. > ophli >il t u«M t*^| 
"ii the other. In this way a person who e, lull ol mipi ill i Until gg| 
1111 ■'" his false notions, gains true knovvledee. develop" dim tlHf(f||I 
P"uei io vvhal is pennanrnt and what) e, lempoiuM Nttjtjlj 
" ' 'he liigliesl truth. Thus lie uudci'.laudn tli.it tin 'uiplltMt' 
ii ue and the world is an illusion. 
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In thin rontrxl Sarikhu and Dundubhi are also mentioned. 
(Umiidogyu Upanishad praises the Veena thus. 

rrtr tJr ■fr'rr-TT fr^-m % nmfa ^nr% spt?t^: 

"Those who »ing on th<S lute they sing of Him. They are the 
■winnem". 

The Dakshinamurti Upanishad refers to Lord Siva with Veena in 
hi* hand. 

I"he back bone of the human body is compared to the Veena 
Dandu in Yogasikha Upanishad. 

'I "he Upanishad* forming the last part of the Vedic Literature show 
iu (Iiuh the path for eternal salvation. Enquiry about the Universe, 
the <!od, die man, the mobile and the immobile things in this world, 

their mutual relationship, Meditation or Upasana of the Soul lea- 
ding in permanent bliss - all these form the subject matter of the Upani- 
ilirtiln The above given account will give one a bird's eye view of the 
iniilfiits of the Upanishads, their relevance to philosophy. 

(c) VEDANGAS OR ANCILLARY TEXTS 

A study of these texts is necessary for understanding and inter- 
|nrl ing the Vedas and also how to make use of the vedic hymns in 
sacrifices. They are six in number viz., Siksa (Phonetics), Vyakarana 
(Grammar), Chandas (Prosody), Nirukta (Etymological interpretation), 
Jyotisa (Astronomy) and Kalpa (Ritualistic texts). Siksa and Chandas 
«rr aids fori die reading and recitation of the Vedas, Vyakarana and 
Nirukta for their understanding and Kalpa for practising the rites 
enjoined in the Vedic texts. 

I. The Pratisakhyas and Siksa texts have close connection with 
the Vedas. These texts give instructions for the correct pronunciation 
.mil accentuation of I In- SanihiUis of the Vedas. Some of the important 
trxtH belonging to this class are Taittiriya pratisakhya, Rgveda prati- 
■mkhya, I'uspasutia and Alharvapralisakhva. These texts g;ive us an 
tdr« idiout the Herniate knowledge which tin* Vedic scholara possessed 



iihniil 1 1 ii* pl.it c and | in it hit 1 it ii i o| sound. There arc also a few other 
li'Hl.i which belong to this category. 'They are called as Siksa-s. Few 
Sikstis of importance are the Panini ik-.:, Naradasiksa, Vyasasiksa and 
I. omasa. 

Naradasiksa has an important place in the field of Music since it 
deals with Samavedic recitation and music. It refers to Tana-raga- 
Hvara-grama-inurchana. It also mentions the seven gramaragas. In 
this work the inurchana of Gandharagrama is referred to. In this work 
(here are description of the seven tones, both Vaidika and Laukika, 
three gramas, Sadja, Madhyama and Gandhara, 21 murchanas and 
49 tanas which formed the svaramandala. 

lie has also described the daravi and gatra veenas. The gatra 
veena is using the fingers to indicate the svaras while singing the samans 
or touching respectively the middle part of the head, forehead, middle 
part of the eye brows, ears, throat, thigh and chest, when the samans 
are sung. Manduki Siksa also attests to the fact of using the fingers. 
The seven notes as they occur in Saman music are called Prathama, 
Dvitiya, Tritiya, Caturtha, Mandra, Atisvarya and Krusta. According 
to this Siksa, these correspond • to the following notes on the flute: 
Ma - Ga - Ri - Sa - Dha - Ni - Pa. which is not a straight progression, 
but a vakragati. 

2. Vyakarana is helpful for the proper understanding of the use 
of words in their correct sense. The earliest text on grammar now avai- 
lable is the Astadhyayi of Panini. Some earlier grammarians are 
referred lo by him. Panini too refers to actors as Sailusa. 

In the Astadhyayi music is mentioned as an art (Silpa). Not only 
iiiNtriimeiilal music as Cymbals, Tabor etc., but also dance and vocal 
iiiiimc are mentioned under the category of Silpa. A vocal singer is 
called a-, ralhaka and a songstress as gathika. Vina playing is also 
irleneil |o. 

'I (llianda.'i deals with inches in which the Vedic hymns are com- 
pineil The NiilanmiiitM'. in ten -cc lions explains die nature and names 
of Vet lli iiielieit 
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4. Nirukta interprets the Vedic words. Nirukta of Yaska (800 
IU ! ) in (In- earliest text in this branch. The words occurring in the 
\ ri Lis are grouped under three heads viz. Naighantukakanda contain- 
ii if, synonyms, Naigamakanda, a list of ambiguous and different words 
.mil IXiivalakanda, list of names of deities occupying the sky, earth and 
heaven. 

'>. Jyotisa is a supplement which helps in the fixing up of the 
(Hnpfi lime for the performance of sacrifices. A work called Vedanga- 
|\nli'..i contains 43 verses connected with Yajurveda and another in 36 
vi-r.ii". attached to the Rgveda. 

I> Kalpa must have had its growth from the Brahmana portion of 
(In Vedas. 'l'liese works are in the form of Sutras. 

I'lie subject matter of the Kalpa sutras can be divided into four 
In , ill. viz. Sianla, Orhya, Dharma and Sulba. Srauta sutras deal with 
ili< »\oi:,liip nl tlx- 111 roe sacrificial fires, the performance of Darsapurna- 
iiiii-..i .mil oilier rites. The Grhyasutras deal with the popular customs 
mi! i i'Ii^hmin crieiiioiiios connected with a person since he is created 
H" 1 Mpin In- death, tin- duties of the members of the three castes, duties 
"I ii ii In i mil mi mi. Tin' Dharmasutras deal with law religion, custom 
■""I " 'In- duties of castes and the order of life. The Sulbasutras 
"•in. mi llir necessary instructions for constructing sacrificial altars. In 
I n i iliiM- n |)icM'iii the beginnings of geometry. 

s "i"< nl the important texts are Apastamba's grhya and Sulba 
•""•<V A'.v.ilaviiita grhya and Sulba sutras. 

Mir nn|i(iiiaiice attached to these supplements is well brought out 
I', iln- liilliiwiiij.; lelrieuce in Panini Niksa. 



< lli.liul.is — feet of Veda 
K.ilp.i hand 
|\oli\a rye 
Nimlil.i the ens 

Nik-ui the i ii iM' 



V\ it li 1 1 1 , 1 1 1 1 1 
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•(d) UP A VEDA S 

Apart from the four Vedas. there are four Upavedas or secondary 
Vedas. They are AYURVEDA (medicine), GANDHARVAVKDA 
(music), DHANUR VEDA (archery) and ARTHASASTRA (politics). 

AYURVEDA: The science of medicine called as Ayurveda means 
'that with which life is obtained'. The origin of this branch can be 
traced to the Atharvaveda, since that Veda contain details on hygiene 
and, anatomy. Any ailment is removed only by the grace of Cod in 
addition to medicine. 

This system deals with life at levels; physiological, biological and 
psychological. Both preventive and curative sides of medicine and 
surgery are used in the treatment of diseases. Three humours, 
Kapha, Vata and Pitta were recognised. Any disease is caused by the 
derangement of these humours. 

The Ayurveda has eight sections : 

1. Salya : surgery and midwifery. 

2. Salakya: diseases of head, eyes ears, etc. 

3. Kayacikitsa : science and art of bodily ailments. 

4. Bhuta-vidya: psycho-therapy. 

5. Kaumarabhrtya : treatment of children. 

6. Agadatantra: toxicology or antidotes. 

7. Rasayanatantra: on elixirs. 

8. Vajikarauatantra : on rejuvenation. 

The earliest text available in Ayurveda i, ( la.akasamhila ofCaiaka 
(about l. r )0 It.C). Susrulii was another ,;real writer on Indian medi- 
cine, who speaks about Mm-i, al insl.i •nf. ,„„| , UI ,. 10( | „,,„,,„„,„ 

S " ,, " T wn.l, K,.,v eiamh.tM „l 

,,mW " V '' An..,,,,,,,- h„ III \- 11K | ,., „„(, 



I Viil A D ), N;i|;.n juiKi's. Yogasara and Yogasastra (4th Cent. A.D.), 
l< 1 ,|.u, 1 i iganka of Ithoja ( I Uli Cent. A.D.) and Cikitsasastra of Cakra- 
,miii ( KMiO A. DO- 
On veterinary side also there were treatises. - 

Naravana's Matangalila and Palakapya's Gajacikitsa also known as 
l'.iULi|>ya speak about the treatment of diseases of elephants. Asvacikitsa 
,,l Nakula, Asvayurveda of Vagbhata (1000 A.D.), Salihotra of 
|i|m,|.i ( I ()(>!>■. I (I.H A.D.) describe the general features of horses, the 
eond and bad ones and the treatment of the diseases of horses. 

<;ANI)IIARYAVKDA: This is an upaveda connected with Sama- 
m'.I.i li mi bides dancing and music. 

The Nalvasastra is the earliest authoritative text on music. 
M.il.n, f ..i, probably earlier than 4th Cent. B.C., wrote the Brhaddesi. 
S.iuiriiainakaiaiida () f Narada is assigned to 850 A.D. Sarngadcva is 
il„ and. oi nl Ibe Sangitai atnakara and it is an important treatise on 
mil. ii Hi.' S.ini'.ilasainayasara of Parsvadeva was composed in the 
I lib ( :, ni oibei important treatises in this field are Nartananimaya 
..I I'iiiiiI.ii ik.i \ inhala, Sangitasudba of Govinda Diksita, Sangitapari- 
|,ii,i ..I Abi.bil.i .mil Sangitadaniodara of Suhhankara. 

DIIANI IRVI'.DA : l'be science of archery, Dhanurvcda is treated 
i, I'p ued.i The Kodandamaiidana and Samgadhara's Viraciritarn.ini 
i I U>'\ AD) are Minn- of die treatises on fighting. 

AIM MA SAS'l'kA: I be science of politics is named as Artha 
' i 1 1 1 1 i We get rliiiipses ol tbe principles of the science of politics in 
ib. i pn . ni ibe kamayana and ibe Mababbarala. India and Hrliaspati 
mi i mi i .ii In ri I In be .ml In Mil ies nn ibis subject. 

Iln e.nbi't available he.ilise I: lb'- A I I liasast I a ol Kaulilva 
((I T.'ll It ( ! ) lb.- wiiil, r, in till. in seel ions and written in prose. 



Si ii nr nlliei imp. ii l,n H nolle, ill ll. beld an' ibe Nilisata nl K, 1111,111 

ilal.ii I Vlb (lent A l> i .Nilivakv. nulla nl '-, .neila ami N II II a 1 1 la I, a I ii 
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LITERARY HERITAGE — (contd.) 

(a) DHARMASASTRAS 

The Vedas, the treasure house of Hindu culture, speak mainly 
about Dharma and Moksa, the two important objects of human life. In 
iFact 'Dharma' is said to sustain the world. But this term connotes seve- 
ral concepts such as conduct, duty, law, religion, justice and morality. 
The Dharmasastra literature is called as Smrti. 

srutis tu vedo vijneyo 
dharmassastram tu vai smrtih 

The word smrti is derived thus: smaryate veda-dharmo anuria iti, 
i.e. by which the vedic dharma is remembered. 

The Dharma-sastra-s, which deal with the general rules of conduct 
and law, form a branch of the kalpa-sastra-s which form part of the 
Vedangas. The ideologies propounded in the Dharma-sutra texts and 
the different samskara-s (purificatory rites) described in the Grbya sec - 
tion both together help in the purification and refinement of a person. 

The Dharmasastra literature can be classified into four varieties: 
the sutra-s, the sastra-s. the commentaries and the nibandha-s. 

The Dharmasastras mainly stress the necessity for following the 
time honoured practices as prescribed in the Vedas. The main contemn 
of this branch of texts are: the duties of the four vania-s and a.srama.s, 
various moral samskaras of men, like upanayaua and marriage accor- 
ding to different castes, the avocation of tbe four vamas in life; the 
duties and responsibilities of the king; rules for taxation, ownership, 
guardianship, witnesses, money lending, payment of debts and deposits, 
punishment for the various (.rimes, partition, inheritance and different 
kinds ol issues got by one marrying women of different castes; injustice 
ol births; deaths and other causes, different kinds of sraddhas, mien 
about lood, duties of women and ibeir propeitv; assessment and c.ondi 

lions, the si i is and their removal, penanec d I heir conditions. The 

DliiUina saslia ;> or smiles deal with these lopu in an analytical mid 
iv'ili'nuili ei| loini iiinlei the 1 1 ill. .w iiiji I it ,n I h ,ii tu |i (lilen), v va vnllai'n 
I deal ii i|i/: I mill pHH'usi ilia ( enpiallolui ) 
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The ( .iiulamttfllifiiHia.uitra is said to be the earliest dharmasutra 
nvail.ible. A lew noteworthy features of the contents of this work can be 
Hi ven lure. ' I *liis sutni recognises eight forms of marriage. They are 
.i'. I.illows; Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa, Daiva, Gandharva, Asura 
|{.iK „isa and Paisaca. Then the other topics such as five great sacri- 
li.ru ( 'I'TTi'TTST )> giving away gifts, rules regarding showing res- 
|n . i to parents, elders, relatives and teachers, the forty samskaras or 

I mi i Ik alory ceremonies and the eight spiritual qualities as forbearence, 
iion violence, compassion etc., the responsibilities of the king, taxation, 
•.unices of ownership, guardianship of minor's wealth; Rajadharma; 
punishments for assault, abuse etc., rules about witness; sraddha of five 
Kniil .; die causes and occasions for Prayascitta; five things that remove 
iln in ( japa, lapa, homa, fasting and gifts); sinners of various grades, 
i .iiuliay.mavrala, krechra and atikrechra vratas; partition, stridhana 
■'it All llii'M' are dealt with in the 28 chapters contained in this work. 

Smiie of the other important dharma sutras are the Bodhayana- 
dli. ii in. i .miIi. i, Apastamba, Hiranyakesi, Vasistha and Harita. 

Neil hi importance among the works of this class is the Manu- 
iniii This i a voluminous work and was considered as an authori- 
t. in vi' "lie I his is in 12 adhyayas and contains 2694 slokas. This 
vi i uli i'. \s i i I ii i i in a simple style. This treatise also deals with follow- 

■ ■ if- tin- topics: the origin, growth and decline of dharma ; definition of 
illiiiiina, mnile of life of the house-holder; rajadharma-s, king's duty to 

I I ■nli til iff proper tlispensation of justice; duties of different castes; 
1 1 . > 1 1 1 1 <* ol Lamia; eulogy of Vedas etc. Thus Manu's text is considered 
,i'i authoritative and this text fixed the conduct of the Indians for all 
linn'' There are more than a dozen commentaries on this work. 

Nili.uidlias or digests of smrtis started being written from the 11th 

■ •■til ■■■ v onwards in Bengal, Mithila and Benares. Some of the impor- 
iiiui tn-.iiiiies of this class are the Vyavaharatilaka and the Nirnayamrta 
. >l ttli.ivailrva, the Dayahhaga of Jimutavahana, Madanaratna pradipa 
ol" M.nliiiiasiinlia. 

Though these lexis do not directly deal witli fine arts still because 
ol 1 1 ii-li i ounce (ions with tin religions practices an account of (hem lias 
lii'en (jjiven ahove. 



(Ii) ITIIIASAS (KI'ICJS) 

From the Vedic literature which is essentially rrliglMU* In »4iMf|K 
ter, we shall now pass on to the Itihasas and I'urauiu 
predecessors to classical Sanskrit literature. The Vcdlr ilrhln «r* tii|«4 
ceded by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Some new find* tlltF Hmtf*#, 
Kartikeya, Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and proupcrllv, !*H»ft flfttl 
other Gods and Goddesses came to be worshipped. 'limx U h|mi 
dency to introduce wonderful and super-natural element* lit lit* l|l|> 
criptions of the several acts connected with these deities Tit* IMltMH 
and Puranas which contained the accounts of these 'new' 
these descriptions are written mostly in verse. Reference* In (ll»= iMHMl 
and Purana are found in the Brahmanas and also in In In Vnltt ittfrf 
Sutra texts. Their period may be said to be between WKI Mil Mj 
200 B.C. 

Itihasa means akcient occurrences handed down liitititliHiitlly tWfl| 
one generation to another. It is defined as containing (In nliitN f£ 
ancient occurrences and instructions alioul the four lolil |iiil»UlU ||f 
existence namely Dharma, Artha, Kama, Mokshn. 

3<f <r*r - i **TTg'Rr *fa?W jttw^ ii 

Hence Itihasa (Epics) which give account of miflnit Inl l>tt*ft|§ 5 
cannot be treated as mere myths or fictitious. * 

The literature of epics abound in religious atiiinn|iln'it» «* ttlfM^ | 
mentioned. The Vedic Gods like Agni, India, Vavu, eli hip l#tt || \ 
importance. But Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra and other* come Ihln |il'll(|* 4 § 
nance. These epics paint the sufferings of the people l>oini> futlt^tltlf 
ill a spirit of optimism. We shall here make a I •lief Mwly uf lN» HfH 
epics the Ramayana and the Maliabharata. 

THE RAMAYANA : 

The Rainayana. of Valmiki is tine ol tin- iiuwl oiilNlniltllHf MM; 
It contains 2'I,IK)() veinin tlhli llnitiil ,n i(i I lit* nevcll KiilitlM I Nf^fl! 

kanda, Avoilhva lunula Atiniva lunula Knlilum In knnilit, 



a 
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, fcu,..a, Yuddlu, kaild „ :llK( Uuara kanda 

and Sua. The author Vaimiki call, this work as a p ^ ^ 

then ?^T a T S Tf • t0 ^ KUSa ' - * «*■ were 
nen exiled by Rama and living in Valmiki's hermitage Th; c 

—g by the two boys in the presence Qf ^rirhe^lC 

the Asvamedha ( ) sacrifice. 

This epic Ramayana is highly praised by several scholanj ■ ( . 

work "? r re than that * is heid in *~ ™ 

Hindus. The pious mmded people make a daily recitation of it It I 
said that Brahma predicted about the Ramayana thus. 

This epic is called as the Adikavya and Vaimiki as the Adikavi 
The great popularity of this work is because of the characters of the 
«W the style, the beautiful descriptions and memorable sayings which 
.t contams. One is much impressed by the attitude and course of 
Con taken by Rama at the critical juncture, The sufferings of Sita, 
I- parental love of Dsaratha for Rama, Rama's strong determination 
"» fo"ow the path of Dharma even, under bad circumstances, the des- 
M> .on. of Hanuman's heroic deeds and the wise manner in which he 
<>'« >arges the role of the messenger these are a „ beautifully pictured 
V mo an* poet Vaimiki in his Ramayana. How much this has 
-nnenced the hterary works composed later on is very clear from the 
-era, dramas, poems and other literary works written by the various 

m K S 7 krft ° ther languages. In the music 

J- 1.1 also tins epic had shown much influence. We find Purandaradasa 
■V-..H yagaraja and ever so many other saint-cum-musicians singing 
.-.J.....S.V .bout Rama and Sita and thus proving the importance J 

T, " w -l>- ''as neatly influenced the life of the people the 
K'ljvVh ''a'^.'-'l pri iod and also (he musicians. The word Rama 
hi " " ; '" '■»'"■ ''oP-la- a,„ong „,c Inflations of 

< - ,m " y -'"" : "" "» K «»"« K"««.y«.. K , in T. , , (V (ri ., al , 
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The dale ol this epic is about !»()() II, ( !. 

' I 'In- Kamayaiia is full of several cultural details. The religious 
and social conditions, the educational policy, the economic conditions, 
the |iuisiii| of line arts are all described elaborately in this work. Here 
a l> u n-leicnrcs to music and musical instruments can be taken up. 

The great epic refers to Lava and Kusa as ^STTfTJT^fT— «fufa?t 
ib.it is well versed in stana and murchana. Probably the stana here 
refers to the three registers: Mandra, Madya and Tara. Murchana is 
tin- elaboration of the basic form of the raga. 

Lava and Kusa are said to be well versed in the art and science 
of music, namely Gandharva. Vaimiki speaks of them as follows: 
■ it 3 WrVti er?3Srt Ww£t f^WPift I Vaimiki has tried to blend 
music and poetry through his immortal epic, the Ramayana. Hence 
we find the following statement being made while Lava and Kusa sang 
the epic. 

sprsrg: srsre^ft eft f sfr^r^ft i 

Vaimiki himself says that this work was intended to be sung. He 
feels that this epic was sweet when read or sung qTS^" ^ T§^T 
In this context i.e., the description of Lava and Kusa singing the Rama, 
yana, several technical terms of music like pramanas, jati, sthana, mur- 
chana, Marga are all referred to. . The seven sentiments or rasas viz., 
Sringara, Karuna, etc. are also mentioned and described. 

XXX TtffTcT ^TSTTT^ITTir^CT I! 
The pathya referred to above also appears to be a technical term 
in music. Abhinava Gupta who wrote a commentary on the Natya 

sastia of llbaiata muni says that any composition ( qTfljcT ) should 
< out. mi six alankaras and sweet tones. Then it is known as pathya 
( H , i ) , Their six alankaras according to Abhinava Gupta, are the 
ni'iiia (lone), tlir stliaiia (register), varna, kaku ( arr^T ) alankara and 
iiiiH'i -i Kawa or sabitya of a song is caalled pathya, when it had 

llifir niH <tl.tiiK.it as Tlir 1 1 ii icl it mi of a varna is to manifest a song. 
Midi miiI 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 It i , i *i wrie derived from tin- four varnas (I) Arolii, 
I 'J | Almoin. ('I) Stliayi, ('I) Siiiiilinii. 
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'I 'he musk luuJ iwo parts called ifref allc * 'hi; vocal and 

instrumental. The marga style of singing is referred to in this state- 
mi'iii : 

In the description of the harem of Ravana, Vahniki gives a long 
list of musical instruments: Vina Madduka, Pataha, Vipanchi, 
Mridanga, Adambara, Panava, Dindima, etc. 

Marga referred to here is also one of the pranas of the tala. Bharata 
refers to only three margas, Ghitra ( f^r ), Vartika ( mT?F$ ) an< * 
Dakshina ( '.;feror ). The Sangeeta Ratnakara of Sarnga Deva refers 
to lour margas. They are. Dhruva ( |}cr ), Chitra, Vartika, and 
Dakshina. 

MAllAliHARATA: 

The Mahahharata is the other important and well-known Itihasa. 
1 1 is i in ire closely connected with vedas and the dharma sastras. It is 
tlie liutgeM poem known to literary history. In its present form it con- 
tains more lhan a lakh of verses. It was composed by Sage Vyasa. It 
is divided' into l!l parvans. The IB parvans are Adi, Sabha, Vana v 
Virata, I Idynga, lihishma., Drona, Kama, Salya, Sauptika, Sthri, Santi, 
Anusasana, Asvamedika, Asrainavasika, Mausala. Mahaprstanika 
.mil Sv;irgarohana. These parvas are not of equal length. Each parva 
i'. divided into several atlhyayas or chapters. It has a supplement called 
llaiivauisa. The epic deals with the story of the Pandavas and Kaura- 
vas. Tin' subject mailer of the Mahahharata eaiv he brought under 
the three heads. 

(I) The Pandava stories, (2) Ancient stone; and legends, 
f'l) Didactic and ethical stories. Tin entire I'alldava and Kauravn 
'.liii \ I'M 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 ■ the in, tin (heme ol epic ii mils' very '.in. ill I " this story 
l'i .iilded .i v.i'.l Hi Hill hi nl li'fieildi nl t'Hili knife: .mil fl.l^',1" 1 . who ale 
mil dllrc ll\ i iiiiiii i led Willi (he ihl'llii nl llu i pli SmiiM llllll . .1 whole 
work e. .iddeil In illu 'iiili /i (nil III illin lili n I'm i *i ill 1 1 pie llu Nillu 
p,iUi\.iu.i llu- 'pli. iiliu i Hliliilll'i i m pi fill |i m i ill | ill lb ■ ii i| ill y , law, cell 
I'l'in ill' dull' ' "I III' v.u il'llh I n«|ia in nl"ii lliii'i In In pi I lin iiiri) In 
(hi 1 1 1 (I ■ 1 1 nl lie "I lili I Ahi iililh I In !!'• i miipli d Iiiiiii llil'i epii in 
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a voluminous treatise teaching four l'urushartha-s ( 'rijifnf ) nnini'ly 
Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha. 

"Oh, the great. son of the Bharata family! with. regard to if ir loin 
human values in life namely virtuous conduct, material welfare. I amity 
life and salvation what ever is spoken of in this work is found in u|)ip» 
treatises also; whatever is not dealt with there is not found in nlliiM 
treatises." 

The date of the Mahahharata can be said to he heiwren MM I IK I 
to 300 A.D. 

This epic is an encyclopaedia of life and knowledge. It lonld In 
more properly referre dto as a literature of a whole period, giving i »*> 
not only what our ancient history was but also several detail* nl pnllll 
cal, social and religious life of the times. The greatness ol the epii III h 
in reflecting the life both in its good anil bail aspect*, It l« .i 
mirror of life presenting impressively the strong anibilions ol the hum. in 
mind. Duryodana's greed and jealousy, Draupati's grim deienuiiiulI'Mi, 
Yudhishthira's steadfast devotion along with his fondiiivm lor |i,nnli|hin 
etc. There seems to be some ethical value of sulleiiii).; whiih nlnm 
elevates us and makes us constantly practise the path ol viilue 

This epic contains very good descriptions of the mi idenm iniiiiiIiih 

in the court, penance groves, svayamvara ( *<fH'{i ), (milieu nnd 
other incidents. 

Some of the important sections of the Mahabharala sue (he Vlilit 
ranithi, the Bhagavatgeeta and the Nalopakhyana. Vitliiiiuiillii. invris 
a wide field of thoughts about individual life as well an in« inl llle It 
is a treasure house of civil and moral wisdom. 

The Bhagavatgeeta found in the lihishma I'arva of die MhIiiiIiIih 
rata is accepted as one of ihe important lexln in the field ol rell^loii nnd j 
philosophy. It ix a vahinble ind lor uuden.landiufj the linn Imuiitn 
vnhien nl Ijle Thi'i wink in ulwt culled an III ahmavidvii and a v"H" 
unilnt || in iilmi i ,illi d ,in I 1 1 HiiH'tlitK I I hii In nt im- llioiitdi inli iidrd till 



d^Utt! I I III' ii-i.i. I. Iljilillii), i. Illi 111111111 ., illll III COII- 

iiftit i. i til I I' 1 1) i t • I ill- ii it im > mI I (ml. mi •Idle .nitl immobile 
u »s ill i> mi n. .1 ill i ..im. « nun liiivvnn ili< in Tin* duties of men 
,i; i i ' i ... .il- i i,i i. .ill i nlvi-.il .i% .in easy method for get- 
MffH il.i . i •■(.(! K n m i v «•«•'• "h.ikii yoga and Jnana yoga are 

jjt . m„ ii ••• Ii i(l(Kf. in | In lion. Much importance is 

jjt»>ti i id.. |ii i d'l in (i I Kiit '-i (lulu s under any kind of circums- 

trtiii ( I I(k ili> Illi if< c. ■• li:< • < ■• i 1 inn- i>l I lie most popular religious 
((MM- h1 hull. i 

ltd (.(id. i|il. ..I dli, inn. i which the epic preaches have earned 

H i pi. m i'I ii' .mi. Hi)- (In- dharnia sastras. The epic abounds 

ii . ..I I ii ii I i I Ii ii ,i I passages. 

ii 1. 1. I ) in mi|iin tain (reatise on dharma and other puru- 

• I.-..1I... 1 1 mIii ii i him", in music, aiul dance. Arjuna goes to the Indra- 
i ii l.id il. r, mil. iv. i. were in exile. There Indra finding that 
i, i |. ii. In n nl in 1 1 h- weapons he asks Gandharva Chitrasena to 
i .1. Vipin.i 1 1 ii -,. nun- nl music as found in the heavenly regions. 

,|„, ,||,, r xxx, 

<*il-;a 'Mhfvvr ^?ft% JTfr fasRt i 

III. h .in irl'i-ii-ncrs to dance, music both vocal and instrumental. 

(n I H i in llier passage here, there is a mention of the music as 

■ .mil. ii i .i .mil dial Arjuna. picked up subtleties of both dance and 

\i|inia leaches music to Uttara. the daughter of the Virata 

line dining ihe slay of (lie Pandavas in (he Virata country. 

I In ic arc also references to the musical instruments Vina, Dun 

• lulu, V'i-ihi (Mule), Panava, Bheri. Sankha (couch), Tnnihuni singing 
• mi. ii'. hi. i i.si also referred to. The two authorities on music, the net 

I " nl Kings, Ka.mbala and Asvatara are also mentioned in ibis epii 

Since (his epic. Mahabharala contains descriptions of war .ilno we 
f 1 1 it I several musical instruments used during wai l are being nieiilioiieil 
Tlu-v an- the ttanklia, bheri, aiiakadinuliihlii, kiakaia. i>ii\ isaiuka (i ovv'i 
In. in) and malianakabheri. Karh iv.m mi bad In. own i inn ( i I'iiiim. 
janya of K rislina, I'aiindi ,i ii 



-ir. 

Villibharata, the Tamil epic also rein* to nrvrr.il mimirtil iiuiiu 
mentsused in warfare. They were (tf>ir* (murasu), *„ v »»» 
tikai), jai ? . (tudi), uswitj (parai) and others. 

Harivamsa a supplement to the Mahabharala in in three |M iU 

(I) Harivamsa parva is the introductory section, which given il.e oii K in 
of the different dynasties. (2) Vishnu parva gives detail* ab.uii the 
life and adventures of Krishna. (3) Bhavishya paiva drm-rilm ll.r 
Kali age. 

(c) PURANAS 

Puranas form a very important branch of literature ninrr tliry 
serve to interpret Hinduism in all its aspects. There are in all ei K hlwu 
major puranas. They are: (1) Brahmapurana or Atlijmi aim ; (tf) 
Pad/na; (3) Vishnu; (4) Vayu; (5) Bhagavata; (6) Nnn.diy,,; (7) 
Markandeya; (8) Agni; (9) Bhavisya; (10) IJrah.navaivo.u. 

(II) Lihga; (12) Varaha; (13) Skanda; (14) Varuana; (l!i) Mi.Uy,,, 
<!<•) Kurnia; (17) Garuda; (18) Brahrnanda, 

I'uranas are classified as those about Siva, Viwm etc. 

^fir unr^R *3rr ST^rm ^f, nrr £f T : u 

Anoiliei -i lassilicaiion is as follows: 

V Saltvika: Vishnu, Nanula, fthagavala, (iiitudn. 
I'adina, Varaha. 

•'•aim.., Uaj.is.i: (Iralimaiida, Itrabma Vaivarfa, M.ukei,i|r V M, 
Kli.ivisval, biabma, Vaniana. 

' ■'"i.e... M.H.iva. Km in.,, I .inga. Siva, SUuU, 
Ac.iu 

M " 1 'I' .'I »"h die l,.IUvin K | IV1 . :i„l.|rcln: 

'(•I ft 'il'iuilm .-I mj i ii"iii|jih i( i 
t-il'o Hi '(J|"i 'i f|'ii-,|H|i| n 
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Sniflti means }>i iiiuuy creation by Brahma: pratisarga is secondary 
mi, in. hi liy piajapatis or sons of Brahma. Vamsa deals with the diffe- 
i.i.i 1 1 \n.i.'.i ii-s. M anvantaras are those which refer to the reigns of 
fi. .lyniublmva and other Manus. Vamsanucarita gives an account of 
tin litnium myal dynasties like the solar and the lunar . 

All (lime puranas were narrated by Suta to Saunaka and other 
»,«((i i. in the Naimisa forest. The authorship of all the puranas is 
*ili ilmn-d i<i Vyasa. The period of the puranas may be between 
JiHi II ( : in MM) A.D. 

I In hi | ii ii.n ins are generally in the form of conversations between 
i. ,ii ..I Mime persons on various topics connected with Hindu way of 
Itli . i nihil'*, icligious ceremonies, festivals, political history, philoso- 
pli, iii The.e contain illustrative stories proving the efficacy of per- 
t.<i iiiImk k-nvvri and observing fasts. Since religious and moral precepts 
*n iiin|ilii ilnoiigh the stories thus, people were able to understand 
tin hi i imily .mil faith also was inculcated by listening to these stories. 
Mm 1 1 1 1- t'uniiiii.s gained great popularity among common people. 

• » im I I.N IN Or' A FEW PURANAS: 

I \ I NNU PURANA: This purana is divided into six sections or 
.in i, liny deal with (i) the creation, (ii) the description of the 

,i i r, (in) (he ages of the fourteen Manus and the division of 

\ ii|-i'., (iv) ilie dynasties of the Kings, (v) an account of Krsna and 

i i i ili. ililleiciil kinds of pralayas or dissolutions and the nature of 

I' ill .l|M' 

' VAYUI'URANA: Interesting and important work on creation 
i. iii.ilion, origin of Agni; Varuna; genealogies of ancient kings des- 

ii ml.. I I mm Vaivasvata Manu; detailed geography of earth divided 
in!., i ven dvipas; Pururavas's love for Urvasi; birth of the Aswins. 

I I'.KAI IMAVAIVARTA : This purana is divided into four 

>ii r. i'ullows: (i) liralunaklianda ; (ii) Prakrtikhanda; (iii) Gane- 

Hiil.li.uiila and (iv) Sri Krsna janmaklianda. There arc 206 chap- 
1 1 i « in thin purana. 

I lie lii'Hl kli.inil.i lie, ili Willi llie n ii I in r of llie Sii])i erne Bring. The 
aiiiiiul ilenl* with llie iinliiie of llie puil.ili mill iU init.nifriitHlioii n» 
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Durga, Lakshmi, Savitri, Sarasvali, etc. The third khanda. dnuli wllh 
the origin of Ganesa and he is said to be Lord Krsna's lnaiiifmt'tlloii. 
Krsnajanmakhanda, the fourth section, describes the episodes of Kwllin 
and Krsna in detail. There are also descriptions of holy placru in dim 
purana. 

4. SKANDAPURANA : This is the largest one in extnit mul 
contains nearly '81,000 verses'. This is divided into 7 klmiulnn : 
(i) Mahesvara, (ii) Vaisnava, (iii) Brahma, (iv) Kasi, (v) AvhiiiI, 
(vi) Tapi and (vii) Prabhasa. The famous Sutasamhita and the Kn«l- 
khanda which describe the holiness of Kasi form parts of thr piiiniia 
The birth of Skanda and his exploits are narrated here. This ptiituin 
expounds Saivaite philosophy also. 

5. MATSYA: A voluminous work, dealing with devotional vow* 
and forms of worship; holy places and rivers; gifts of varioun iy\m, 
omens, construction and consecration of images of Gods and Godilrwtm , 
house building; social customs, funeral ceremonies, etc. 

6. BHAGAVATAPURANA was a most popular onr. Thin In 
said to have been composed in South India during the 13th Out. A, I) 
This purana was written with the intention of spreading and mtul'lUlilng 
Bhakti. This purana though mainly gives an account of tlir llli> nf 
Lord Krishna, the Lord's previous incarnations are also druaihril, 

7. GARUDAPURANA : This purana is divided into two jmil* 
In addition to dealing with usual puranic topics, contains (liMjitrm mi 
astronomy, astrology, superstition, omens and portents, medical mlt'iiif, 
treatment of snake-bite, examining precious stones. There is iiUo i|ir> 
description of life after death and the ceremonies to be performed nflrr 
the death of a person. 

MUSIC IN THE VAYU PURANA : 

The Gandharva vidya (Musie) is included as one of the Vldyttn 
such as Vcdas, Vcdangas etc. 'I'lie nanu s ,,f die svaras - Sadjas, Kiulilui, 
Madhyama, Vairajaka, Nisada and I'auc.iiua are mentioned nit die 
Kalpa naiiies, Kill their eonnecl inn in mil very clear. In llie inntPttl 
of llie marriage of Kevali with lliil.idev.i releieiire In mimic in ("Ivi'M, 

Seven uval.r.. three |ri.i •,. I event \ inn iniui Iv.n ... , m d fully nine lilliilD 

ale jiivi'll 
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".ihm.ii'K S.iiii.ivi"ilii :il the saciilices was a practice in vogue. The 
, , iiimi iiii.i nientii nm (his. 

'..hmuvihLim .1 vi'itadhyfih sarvii geya purah sarah 
.u.l 

'»iiiui|rrHii ui gayatsu 

I; ,. I ImnLu a saina was sung to please Siva 

Vimlllri Mil rusting reference is to the singing of agamas properly 
iili i'imuI iv. na.s. 

uii|ii .ij'iIcnu ti'su agamesuvatha susvaram' 
•.iv,i liiqiK iUly described in this Purana as very much fond of 
.in i. mil d.iiH-r (gila-vadya-rata). 

"..>.. i. .1 musical instruments are mentioned: Bheri, Dindina; Dun- 
ImI.Ih " .< <i 1 1 ii U 1 1 :i . Jhallars etc. The art of dancing formed part of the 
■ • i ln|i i>l Siva (natyopahara lubdha). Virabhadra sang and danced 
ill, i it i< nr. movements of body: kvacinnrtyati citrangam kavacid 
• J. ill iinniuim. 

\|...n In. m ihese major Puranas some of the Upapuranas also give 
l.i . 1 1 .il M ml music. The Brhaddharmapurana praises Visnu as the 

.ui I i . , 1 1 , 1 1 . 1 1 1 and Music as the imperishable Brahman. Visnu 

., ili . i n-.v.ii.ila (pure notes) and technique are both required in sing- 
.1., I. ui iln dinner has greater power than technique (vidhijnana). 
Mi. I. in .il i . references to twenty-two srutis, the seven svaras which 
lii., 1 1 1 1 1 1 i-.il i-. called ghora. manda and ucca. Raga-s and Ragini-s 

- ili. in live crnres. Six primary ragas are Kanada, Vasanta, 

h.|.il.i M. ill, ii. i, Vibhasaka and Candhara. 

\ii,.iln i ii|ia|iurana which refers to music and dance is the Vishnu- 
iMi.iiiiiiiii.il. i. The sage Markandeya, the narrator says that the art 
■ i |.iiniiii|. i\ < It- 1 »< -i >* It-ill on the art of dancing and the art of dance is 

I. i I mi nr. in -nlal music and instrumental music is dependent on 

\ ... ,1 ii Speaking about C lit a Sastra the sage, refers to the follow- 

,i,i i.. | mposilions (if songs in Sanskrit, Prakrit and various local 

I ,i,|,ii i|-. . , ilillerenl rhythms; gitalaksana; names of particular types of 
:.„ ,1 urn. ii .mini iii different rasas, delinition of Natya etc. 

' ir ui (Ik- nlher 1 'papuranas which refer to music and dance 

,i, ili, IM.n .i .liiili.i] mi .m.i, Hili. m Nai adivapurana and Kalikapurana. 
Ilm ili. pm. in, i ap.ul In. in 1 1 ' 1 , 1 1 i 1 1 1 ? Willi religious subjects give 
il, i, nil il ,ii i (Mini iiI'.m ui liiie .ul>: lilii iinr.ii. il.ini'c anil painting. 



LESSON— 3 
LITERARY 1 1 ER I' TAGE— ( contd. ) 

(a) DARSANAS — SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy is the science which aims at an explanation of all 
phenomena of the Universe by proving the causes that produce them. 
It is called 3n^K (spiritual perception) in Sanskrit. It is concerned 
with the understanding of the nature Qf the Supreme Being, its relation 
with the individual soul and the external world. The final goal of life 
is the attainment of the reality which is established by the philosophi- 
cal discussions. In India, philosophy also prescribes a way of life to 
approach the truth. Thus religion (strTt) and philosophy (fa^R) 
go together. Of the four human values in life salvation ifpcr is the 
highest since one gets released from all bondages, whereas the other 

three y "H , ar^T and grrif make one bound to the world and worldly 
life. 

The beginning of philosophy can be seen in the Veda-s themselves 
since wa find in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda speculations about the 
origin of the world and the eternal principle by which it is created and 
maintained. The Upanishad-s are fully devoted to these thoughts 
about the nature of the Supreme Being, its relationship with this world 
and the beings, the creation of the Universe, and such other details. 
There are six orthodox systems of philosophy recognised by scholars. 
They are Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta. 
The common things that are dealt with in these systems are the 
creation of the beings in the world and how the causes of birth and 
death are to be put down by systematic observance of codes of conduct 
and finally the means of attaining salvation. For this, knowledge is to 
be acquired. But the nature of the knowledge differs in each system 
as also the condition of the soul after acquiring salvation. 

NYAYA AND VAISESIKA : 

These two systems form a pair. Both lay stress on methodical 
reasoning and explain the origin of the universe from the atom. These 
systems especially (he former deals more with the problems of psycho- 
logy while llie I, iller is concerned willi the categories i.e., tKlnf 
SulvHlion in attained through Tallva jiiann. The Vaisesika system in 
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iilili i tliiiii lid- Nyaya .system. Kanada is the autlior of Vaisosika xutru* 
mill Siifjr Caiilama composed tin; Nyaya sutras. These must have been 
i oiupo-n-d about .')()() IS. CI. 

.'iSNKIIYA: 

Siim- Kapila is said to be the founder of this system, Kapila's work 
i < mil e<ihiin. I In- earliest available' text is Sankhyakarika of Tsvara- 
IhihIiiij assigned to the 2nd Century A.D. 

I lie leaching of Kapila is dualistic. Two things Prakriti and 
I'mieiii ( vfifd !>•«' ) are. admitted. The evolution and diver- 

hI die world are explained in this work. The name Sankhya is 
ilriivi'il limn die word ?f^3fT because this system gives an account 
ol 1 1 1 • - ;!'» I altvas : I'urusa, Prakrti, Mahat, Ahankara five jnanendriya-, 
live K.u inendiiyas, five Tanrnatras, five Mahabhutas and Manas. 

\ < >( ;.\ : . ■ 

Tin \'o/;.i sNstcin is an improvement on the Sankhya philosophy 
mid tin- .11 1< lit ion of die forms of mental practices which become the 
n ni i-Mi-i live means of acquiring real knowledge. This system also is 
brill on tin- Veda where it was called as Pranavidya. This branch 

•>,!■■ I nlrd and systematised by Patanjali in his Yoga sutra-s. Con- 

iiol ol mind lo gel rid of the influence of matter is Yoga and the system 
■ in hi detail llu- methods of controlling the mind. Eight steps are 
IMv. ii lor (his. They are qq, f^JT, 3TW', STTororiT, 9cTT^TT, 
,i|iii|l i'||. i, and ^ftrrfsr This system accepts a personal God. 

I'.il.ni | 1 1 1 i:. 1 1 if author of a work called Patanjala Yogasutra a work 
l>l 'Inl (lent. II ( '. This work consists of four padas g-ifTfk, *TT£oT, f^^f?r 
ititi I (,^t-n I'.ven some mysterious powers are said to be acquired 

i', llu pinvci ol N of ill. 

MINI \MN.\ 

I In word nii-aiis inquiry. It deals with the practical points of the 

\ i iln H In- I iv discussing about the Vetlic sacrifices and the benefits. 

Inn ."in in l>\ performing the sacrifices. Since this system deals 

■villi K .ii hi. J. .mil. i { ifl'frcfT iSTIftrir and arRwnP ) of the Voda-s. It 
1 lallnl ,r. I, i'| ij |i|f'TI '"' T'iffVTiTI while the Vedanla system 
in I ■ it I . i. i inn ii lied with the i\] ■; |, ['I : ( I 'pani'sad portion) of tin 
i'i dii 1 ' H i-5 i ailed .is iM'MIMITr <»' 'A ilM-fi HHI Thid nynlmn di'nl' 



with the. words and their meanings. It also does not nccept (1ml an tlw 
giver of benefits of actions but maintains that itself produce* 

the effect. Jaimini is the author of the Mhnamsa sutras, the probable 
date of which is 4th Cent. A.D. 

VEDANTA: 

This word means the end of the Vedas which is the name given 
also to the Upanisads. The Upanisadic passages speak about the 
identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Being while there are 
also certain passages which speak about the difference. For these diffe- 
rent interpretations are given. 

This system is also known as Brahmamimamsa or Uttararnimamsa; 
Some of the well known' schools of Vedanta are: ■' 

1. Advaita of Sankaracharya (7th Cent. A.D.). 

2. Visistadvaita of Ramanuja (11th Cent. A.D.) . 

3. Dyaita of Madhva (13th Cent. A-D). . 

(b) AGAMA 

We have been studying about the Vedas, the ancient source for 
understanding the religious and cultural life of the Hindus. Next come 
the Agamas, another branch of texts, which are equally important 
source books for knowing the religious life of the devout Hindus. 

The Vedas were dealing mainly with the worship of the natural 
phenomena such as Sun, Indra (the Rain God), the Wind Gods and the 
creation of the world. Gradually people started worshipping those 
deities with a corporeal form. Many such deities as Vishnu, Siva, 
Parvati, Lakshmi and Ganesa, and the retinue of these Gods became to 
be worshipped. They had definite forms and were enshrined in built- 
in structures which came to be called as Temples. These temples ser- 
ved the main purpose of developing devotion to the Supreme Being in 
whatever form the person conceived it. These, temples served also as 
cultural centres for spreading devotional knowledge and fine arts like 
music and dance. The rules for the construction of Ihe temples and 
lor performing (lie- ritualistic worship had lo In- collided, Such eodi 
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IumI irxi i wcic called as Agaiuan. Ihey conl aincd rules and regula- 
tions lor die conduct <>l temple rituals which brought welfare to man- 
liintl 

11k- Ananias can he divided into three groups viz. Saiva, Vaisnava 
un<l Sakia, the last one being more of Tantric nature. The followers 
<i| In >lli i he Saiva and Vaishnava agamas claim a divine origin for the 
again. i% They believe that these agamas were spoken to their devotees 
by ilx* respective deities viz. Siva and Visnu. They in turn passed on 
these t<> others. Some people considered the Agamas as superior to the 

Vedas. 

Iii both the Saiva and Vaishnava Agamas, the contents are the 
Name. There are four sections: Jnana, Yoga, Kriya and Carya. Most 
..I ilii-ie agamas had certain common features. The main element of 
Nuilli.iiia ( jfrn" ; f ). reaching the Supreme being is common to all 
these .^•ain.is. Some other things found in the agamas are the puja to 
i In- deities (internal and external), other forms of worship as rites and 
inclination, upacara, binning the mandala, and yantra, consecration of 
i In iiii.ij.-i % and the temple, the temple festivals and such otherj things 
i limn i d-d \miIi ihe temple rituals. 

In .ill these tin- selection of the Acarya is important according, to 
• Ik- Agamas. He teaches his pupil the meditation of the mantras, the 
iiiinli.i'i and other rites. He gives initiation or Diksa to those, who have 
in do the worship both at home and at the temple. He, the preceptor 

ilii. ,ii|»i vi'.es the temple consecration like Kumbhabhiseka and other 
i i n Minnie .is installing the deities in the temple and the celebrations of 
viiin mi h'Ntivals. Thus the agamas have helped in preserving the ritua- 
b- 1 n i hil lo be observed in the temples as well as the details regarding 
ihr in .tall, it ion ol i he deities etc. These treatises have also helped in 

Imuini', if. ihe path leading to God. 

„ I hi .-\ | • . 1 1 1 1 . i Saslra is also know n as Tantra saslxa. It is so called 
iuii ii | ii i". i i il ies ,i paiiieiilai mode ol lid and a practical course of 
i ll ili-.i 1 1 il 1 1 ii m ki-i-| >i i iff with ihe theoretical knowledge. The root 
,|,| meaifi lo Hiire.nl and <;( means to protect. I lenee the word means 
tin i 1 1 1 it 1 1 1 1 ' wliii II spiiads : knowledge anil lint-, protects from the 
iiaii in i i i • t .in ii \ hie, 
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The Vaishnava agamas are divided into two school* an I'untttiMlrii 
and Vaikhanasa. Both these schools accept a Sujirenir Hring n« *Im» 
the power of Sri (Laksini). The Pancaratra is the widely prevalent 

school. The school is also known as Sattvata ( *TR"4<1 )i Ekaynna 
(^TIR) and Bhagavata ( STnrafl )• 

Agamas and Vedas are closely related since in the worship of the 
deities as also the religious observances done by a person, the Vedic 
mantras are used. The pranava mantra 'Om' is mainly used in these 
treatises which mantra is also found in the Upanishads, part of Vedic. 
literature. The , significance of this mantra is found explained in the 
agamas also. 

The growth of this branch of literature, the Agamas is also note- 
worthy. These Agamas stress the worship of a Supreme Being with 
attributes. This type of devotion also became popular after the Upuni- 
Sadic period. This may be due to the reason that people found it diffi- 
cult to perform the elaborate rituals and to follow the strict injunction* 
as laid down in the Vedas. Moreover the followers of Hinduism muni 
have been increasing. This required simpler forms of worship accor- 
ding to the capacity of the aspirants. These must have given rise to 
the growth of the Agama literature. 

MEANING OF PANCARATRA: 

The simplest meaning of the word Pancaratra appears to lx- that 
the teachings of this school were expounded at first on live successive 
nights (Panca-five; ratra-night). There is a story in the Bharadwaja 
Samhita which establishes the truth of this statement. In the Krita- 
yuga, a demon Somaka, stole all the Vedas and so the entire creation 
was in confusion, since nobody knew how to perform their duties. 
Brahma and other Gods approached Vishnu and requested hint to rex- 
tore the Vedas to them. But this was possible only when the tlods 
helped him to acquire more strength by the repetition of ihe Astakshan 
mantra. So Gods ami the people of the world started meditating upon 
this mantra to make the Lord gain enough strength to conquer the 
demon. This repetition of the mantra was done on live nights with 
firm resolve, These nights were called as lliahinu, Siva, RimIiii, Niiga 
mill Kii Then Vishnu bei ame sluing, killed the ilrnion and iT.nlnleil 



the Vr<l«N, ) bun this branch lit (In- Ananias acquired the name Pnn- 
« 44i tit i m which dealt with the installation, consecration and. worship of 
Vishnu. 

Sri Vaishnavas considered generally the Pancaratra texts as 
.miliLiitative as the Vedas. These Agamas were all revealed by the 
I. oid himself. This is said in the Mahabharata thus: qT^TsTPT 

a-M-M- vfrir g l' Pancaratra is complementary to the 

Vedas. ' '* ' * "" " 

Sn Yamunacharya speaks of the Pancaratra as containing a sum- 
maiv of the teachings of the Vedas for the easy and immediate use of 
iho:..- devotees who cannot afford to study the Vedic literature, . The 
r.«n. .nana Agamas are divided into four parts Agama, Mantra, Tan- 
• i.i and Tantrantara. 

The Pancaratra literature is a very extensive one, There are supr 
lo be one hundred and eight (108) samhitas belonging to this 
"<hoo|. The ihree important Pancaratra texts are Sattvata, Padrna and 
J.iyalihya. 

AGAMAS AND CULTURE: 

I bene Agamas arc quite interesting from the cutural point of view, 
lb. ,- lexis contain details regarding the construction of temples, the 
"" V,,, B 1,1 iw W*> ,he rituals for their installation, worshipping Gods, 
I"'!!, inning al.hishcka and details about the different seasonal festivals. 

Nome of (he major festivals referred to are the Vasantotsava, 
Um.am.lsnva, Deepoisava, Brahrnotsava, Krishnajayanti, Ramanavami, 
Dhanunnasa, Aradhana etc. Daily rituals as well as these festivals 
were always accompanied by music and, dance. In the temple struc- 

itself the construction of a dancing hall ( ^T^* ) is referred 
i" Ibis is a very prominent feature in the temples of Orissa. The 
'iii|<ia';iia samhita refers to this thus: 

'flV'.^twnr-T *sj>fU '^^<wm^ \ 
•I 'i ir»fu<)^ i i ; 'Trtf ''jjfreu^'fhrT^T^ 11 

Thin |exl K ives a detailed account of die ccn-inonies to be per- 
tolnied while there in ||,e li< ii fin,, , | die lla/. f y -f ,j f i\ ; T >ir ). Here 



reference is made to the use of Triputa Tula, Madlryafna Svaru, Gowda 
(la) Raga and Visnukranta nrtta. There is also mention of the Use of 
the several, musical instruments like conch, and the recitation of 
the Vedas. . 

There are also references in this treatise to the offering of Kumbha- 
dipas or Ghatadipas by the Oasis; In the 34th. chapter of the Sri 
Prasna Samhita the details of music, dance, ragas and talas to be 
employed in the worship of different deities are given. For example for 
the worship of Indra, the sarna .tala is used, Nata. raga is sung, the 
panchama note is used and the dance form is vilasa. 

HjcT f^RrF^p^' fsfT^" II 

The description of ?rr£iTT is as follows: 

Indra is a gay person, beautiful to look at, a warrior, moving on 
a horse of golden hue. The description of the Raga is also similar. 
Hence the aptness of singing this melody. Vilasa is the same as Iialitha 
dance mentioned in the Natyasastra. Similarly for Brahma the Ghanta 
raga is sung. The 'svara' is nisadha, the tala is Dharma and the dance 
is Kamalanarttana. Thus we find from the Sriprasna samhita that each 
deity is pleased by a particular raga, tala, svara and dance. 

Navasandbi dance is a variety of dance performed during the 
Dhva jai'ohana (llag-hoisting) ceremony during the Bhrahmotsava, the 
annual temple li'Slival. These (lances arc performed to please different 
deitie-i Jbi' iae,ii (melody) to be sung, lala, vadya anil (lance, asso- 
ciated vvilli 1 1 it- |iai liiiilar <iods air jiiven. After singing the invo- 
i'nl<n\ vii&e l"l i'ih h vi it m II i i . 1 1 H- |ali Inr dial | nil I iiuliil iteiiiNion iw 
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mitrd In noiiir temples Ksbha sandhi is also done. The puspanjali 
iiiitl.wn was performed fur (his Sandhi. 

The- Againas refer to the above. Navasandhi kauttuva. The 
K.iniiuvii in defined thus: 

jrfe^f=«rmr5T<f^?: ^•TTf*TO-n?jrqn*- i 
f^^rwg--*-- wMfW^ftRr^ i 

x x x ferrfTT?<j ^cTJ^^ II 

That is called as Kaura or Kauttuva in which a tala is used, has for 
■ in iheme, the praise of God, which is beautified by different jatis and 
words which have signficance. Prof. Sambamurthy says that this is a 
kind of devotional song. He further adds the following information. 
I he Kauttuva begins with jatis and then the Sahitya follows. Tara 
Sim I |.i svara is used. The music is in quick tempo. There are solfa 
nyll.iMrs. ( )duvars or Nattuvanars sing these during festivals. During 
IrMiv.ils and flag hoisting ceremonies songs in praise of Ganapati, 
SiiIh .ilunaiiya, Nalcsa and Kali are sung. During Nava sandhi another 
If, )i in. ill this Kauttuva according to Prof. Sarnbamurti is that they 
.nr 111 S.ii v;ila|^hu. 

V A 1 K 1 1 A NASA AG A MA : 

This is another important branch followed by the Vaishnavites of 
Si mill India. Sage Vikhanas was the founder of this sect. An Agamic 
m liiMil was also named after him, which was developed by others. This 
•iiIkmiI is |iroiniiieiitly referred to in the inscriptions belonging to the 
l>nii kI of Raja Raja I. It is believed that this school existed even ear- 
lier it. from die 3rd century A.D. In Thirupati temple the worship 
and other religious rites are done according to this school. 

SAIVA ACAMAS AND MUSIC: 

The Somasambhupaddhati while describing the Pavitrarepanar- 
viiIIh snys that along with recitation of mantras music is also to be 
|iliiyrd, 

•«rmifft wfw. "PTTifrfrarnr-r: i 

'Hip DipiM-numi ^ivis ihr position of die iiislrn- 
HIMlIn ric In lie iUiiilijictl dining a festival iin IoIIowh. 
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In tin- east (lie Mrdanga, the drum Maddala and the 
dancer in the South, musicians and flutists on the North and on 
both sides the devadasis. It adds that dance is performed with music 
in front of the deity. 

Moreover the Saivagamas mention Siva's dance as one hundred 
and eight. The Karanagama, refers to the Kalika or Muni Tandava, 
Sandhya Tandava and Pradosa Nartana. The Gauri Tandava or 
Bhujanga Trasa is mentioned in the Kamikagama. 

The Vatulagama mentions the Astadasa vadyam i.e. eighteen 
musical instruments: Bheri, Mridanga, Maddala, Tala, Kahala, Dun- 
dubhi, Turya, Tumburu, Vina, Venu, Nupura, Madduka, Dindima, 
Damaruka, Dhavala, Sabda, Panava and Pataha. 

The Suprabhedagama says that a country attains welfare by the 
performance of dance in front of the deities. 

traf ^ ^ T5T 'jftTST "jft^ff?^^ I 
(c) TANTRAS 

The Tan trie literature is a very important branch of Indian spirit- 
ual science. A study of this branch is necessary for making our spirit- 
ual knowledge deep and complete. 

The word Tantra is defined in several ways. 

^fcr and Tfrtf have technical sense, gf-fjf means the science of 

cosmic principles and the science of mystic sound. Tantra means 

the application of those sciences with a view to the attainment of spirit- 
ual uplift. Briefly Tantra means spreading of spiritual knowledge 

which is based on g^of and *T""~"f 

Among the several topics given in the Tantras are included details 
of places of pilgrimage, origin of Gods, royal duties, mythological 
stories, meditation of syllables anil so on. Tantra works are divided 
into lour sections. These divisions are known as 1'atlas and they are 
Vidyii, Ki iya. Yogn and ( lliarya. 
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Nimir nl tlir rluum Imnili hiiium <>l ihe Tantric worship are 

• liUii (initiation), t miintiiMi ill iIm mniiiin lor 11 piescribcd number 
il turn's, lioina, tin (Willi, .ilililni ltii mill bediug nl Hi ;ilinwns. Besides 
iiiiiin.il worship llicir wan ,iU<i |ii t»v tin hi Inl *.) n< nil I y pes of worship 
lliuMijrli which one was nlilr In gr| »prt nil briu'lllii. 

VKIMS AND TANTRAS : 

l lii' must important aspect ol (In- Veda* w.im (In- performance of 
inn 1 1 1 1« i'm. ( uadually these ritual.-. became more n implicated and mys- 
tical Hif.iiiilic.iiui' got attached to these. 'I'lir performance of these 
i mi, il i produced good results as \v< - II as li.ul ones. Since Vedic people 
tMii iliippi il i i.i I hi i- in its several aspects the purpose of these rituals 
wan in (M* i control over these forces of nature. The Tantras also deal 
wiili hi ii igmg n.iliii.il forces under one's control. Instead of the elabo- 
i in i r i r ii H hi ii "< .i. given in the Veda-s, Tantras use symbols and make 
ihixir niiial'. simple. ' 1 1 mis the Tantras were based upon the Vedic 
hginii in ih< i-.iiK' stages and later on became a distinct branch of 

[ I in >w II dgt 

A iln.nh ,nil i he Vedic rituals were capable of producing the 

• Ii noil i Hit i Im llii' uiir alio performs the sacrifice properly. Thus 
[ihr',i i.iiiilnr can be used both for noble ends or for bad purposes 

i I hti'i ihere was I he possibility of reaching the higher and lower 
Jiinl I he Imvei ones were known as (Hack magic. The Atharva veda 

ma iiih i Icimi ui ■.. These features of black magic are founded in 

III ii I .mil it nil also I 'i ■ 1 1 1 : 1 1 is some ol these magical rites leading to 
Sow i i i ml' niii'lit have In en pi evaleni iii the primitive tribal societies 
ilnih |ioi ill r.i ill led ami as aimlaietl m the Vedic society and then in 
I nihil \ f.liiii An\ho\\ one cannot deny the connection between 
lln \ i ihi'i ii ii I l he I '.iiilras. 



HtlClN \NI> im\ f,l.( )|>MI',NT Of TAN TRAS: 

lln I anii. is as a distinct class of literature grew in 

Inn h • I !■ it i w iih the rise of Saivism and Panearatra. Sankhya and 

iii'ii piovideil a philosophical haekgiound for 'Tantras since they dealt 
illi I In- Iwtuh loin Taitvas like lln live sense organs, niaiias etc. 
i i n pi, a lire, weie im 1 1 "istiry for the pel lot niance ol Taii'llir riles 
lit.' i lln \ urn based on Sailhaini wlurh loimeil an iiile^ial pail of 
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Yoga. Mainly Saivism formed a strong background for ihe ipowlh nl 
the Tantric system. Here we can mention (he fact that ihe Snivii|iiumt« 
are grouped under the class of the Tantras. 'There an- Kiphtrcn Sitivii 
Agamas called as Saiva Tantras. In fact the term Tantra and Agaiuu 
were both used for the same type of treatises without any diffe- 
rence. These Agamas are (1) Vijaya (2) Raurava (3) Nisvasa (A) 
Kirana etc. These Agamas are more of ritualistic nature. They deal 
with the rituals such as homa, abluseka, diksa and also the cons- 
truction of temples, the method of worshipping Siva, Yogic practices 
and salvation. The purpose of these treatises is the attainment of sal- 
vation through meditation and Yoga than performing elaborate rituals. 
Though no definite date can be given for the Tantras, it is found that 
such a type of treatise was prevalent in the first five or six centuries of 
the Christian era. 

YAM ALAS : 

The next phase of development of the Tantras is the Yamalas. 
The important Yamalas are eight in number. They are (1) Rudra 
(2) Skanda (3) Brahma (4) Vishnu (5) Yama (6) Vayu (7) Kubera 
and (8) Indra. 

The saiva Tantras and Agamas represent the Rudra or Sadasiva 
tradition, but the Yamalas represent the Bhairava tradition. Bhaira- 
vas seem to be preceptors who had obtained salvation and had become 
almost identical with Siva. 

These Yamalas show a great development with regard to Sadhana. 
Several Tantric traditions are described. Several cults based on the 
worship of various other Gods and Goddesses are introduced. For the 
first time groups of Tantric deities are introduced. These new addi- 
tions may be due to the absorption of local cults. Moreover the field 
of Tantric worship became widened and started to absorb the practices 
of the masses also. 

There were three forms of Tantric traditions viz. Dakshina, Varna 
and Madhyaina. These schools have their own type of Sadhana. 
Dakshina is characterised by saliva inma, which is pure; vama hy rajas 
which is mixed, misra or iiiailhvana by Tainas which is impure 
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Then; are also texts called Tantra-vyaJkarana and Mantra- 
vyakarana of Gautama. They dealt with the mystic senses of the 
letters of the alphabets. Since the analysis (vyakarana) of words is 
done in these texts they were so called. Treatises such as Bijakosa, Varna- 
kosa, Matrkakosa explain the bijas of mantras. They contain also a 
list of words used in the Tantras for the letters of the alphabet. 

A Tantric treatise written about 1737 A.D., the Hamsavilasa of 
Hamsa mittu refers to the origin of svaras and the rasa of each. It is 
said that the Svaras were born from the Samaveda. The srutis are 
14 and murchanas are also 14. 

^gsshr "sjjPrcaT^jmTw ^tt: i 

This Tantra mentions that Siva manifested the Raga Gandhara ; 
Visnu and Brahma visualised the form of Gandhara. Siva sang the 
raga and also a sahitya on Vishnu. 

Six primary ragas: Bhairava. Pancama, Nata, Mallara, Gauda- 
malava and Desakha with several subsidiary ragas which arose from 
these are given. Thus this Tantra contains details regarding music. 

In a Buddhist Tantric work Caryagitikosa the Vina is described 
thus. The Gourd is the Surya, string-candra. The strand represents 
the avadhuta. This is said to be the Herukavina, from which the 

unstruck note srrTT^^TTTe shines very pleasantly. From this we can 
understand how the followers of the school recognised the two sounds, 
the one gross, heard when struck and the other the subtle one, which 
arises without any effort. Thus this sound which is spontaneous and 
not produced by any agent, makes the internal nadis vibrant. This 
leads to the merging of the individual self with the Supreme one. This 
is realised through the Nadayoga. The Vijnana Bhairava Tantra 
brings about this fact through the following verse thus: 
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(«l) MAN IK AM 
Mantras are used Tor inedil.il i ■ upon I .ml I hi. 
Vedas are called as mantras. Ilm with tlir ipnwlli t«J ihw 
cially the Sakta tantras, the inherent power o| iIip ntnilttU 
and there arose a mystical sign ilic.ai ice m I In ny||«ti|w) 
Saktas believed in the presence of large mnulm nl i h»titt#tt $$ : 
of occult force (nadis) and six centres <>| Inm idikuiti lM 
These Cakras were compared to the 1oiunc» whli h l*y 
other in this body. From ordinary iiiiiiitnin llmm 
syllables such as hrim, hum, phat etc. I'limr hud «up*H 
and were capable of working miracles, Winn linn. inVtlJl 
were recited and meditated upon they weir > npnHi' uf 
miraculous effects. Saktas also believed in tin- rfflirtiy Hi 
powers of diagrams (Yantras) and ritnaliitlc Hnttiit>« m 
fingers (Mudras). 

Mantra means that which protects the one who uiIlM f|j 
interpretation for mantra is that which in irtly ipolitMt (ff 
ted upon) qxpft ^ irfVvrm fff'T I »V|«* MANE 
or meditation in its simplest form had nirni mkiiIIIi nut* Mtttt 'mT 
one to the Supreme Being: Tins forms pail ..I tin MihMI V^pf 

deity had his own particular mantra. Fin i-n }ile ltd ({$ '! 

Pancaksari mantra 33° ^irfiriTBriir was used loi tin 
Visnu there was the. astaksari mantra \% »f ifl tir'i*!"tH$ §M§-'$ 
saksari is 3* q-ff) *TT9% crr^fPr l ' nitmlii m 
served as a means to an end since (lie iei itntimi nl ih(t 
mind and helps one realise the Supreme deity, wlin I* ttfi 
cribable and formless. 

The mantras are also classified as Kk.ikmtnt, Ml 
Vaidika mantra. Since it protects one who ii-i IIIm M (( (| 

While defining the word Taniias K ilttiHMtiiH idyl 

cT5ft% f^5rrw«rff?Tr2rtr?.-fJi<Tf;'Pjr.i »•«• . "hi. h pitmiiil(pMl|'p^| 

found matters concerning, lal.lva and inaiilia I III 1 Iwil $4ff}|jl 
and 'mantra' have a technical nciinc: lallvn inriill* till* teMlfjii 
cosmic principle and inaiilia means the m ii'iHC nl MyMll< IMH' 1 
maul r.l is In !«■ undeisl I ,u> liasicl upon t lie myotic |MtVtF f(f (mMI 




>md the word.'. which thus gives line to nil inner power to enable utt to 
lentil (I<k1. 

Initiation or diksa is necessary for any mantra whether it is vedic, 
ntfamic or lantric Diksa means 'that which gives a knowledge of things 
divine and destroys all that leads to a fall'. The preceptor not only 
initiates the students but also makes him understand the purport of the 
mantra, Ilvus the Pranava is said to constitute the syllables a, u 
and o which in term represent the sattva, rajas and tamo guna-s. Thus 
'Out' is said to be the subtle form of the secret formula 'bamsah' which 
is the ajapa mantra. Hamsa is said to be the breath of life. 

We find in Buddhism as well as Jainisin the use of mantras. Vijra- 
yanists in Buddhism had great faith in the chanting, repetition and 
meditation of theJ mantras. Guhyasamaja Tantra, a Buddhist world 
not only showed the path for salvation, but also prescribed a number 
of mantras (charms), mudras (mystic signs), mandalas (groups of 
deities) and so forth. 

Moreover according to Buddhist Trantricism mantra or mystic 
syllables formed the back-bone of Tantric worship and Vajrayana, But 
some of the mantras used do not possess any meaning as for e.g. : 
J'<tHt?^ fafrvf'T?ct etc. Probably these mantras were influenced by a 
language now unknown. The Vairayanists maintain that the mantras 
were endowed with great power and they believed firmly in it. Their 
belief is so strong that the moment the Ekajatamantra i& uttered a 
person becomes free from danger and he is followed by good fortune. 
They also considered these mantras as sacred and they guarded them 
very carefully. The syllables and words of these mantras were preser- 
ved in a peculiar way in verses called as minemonic verses. For example 
a verse of this type runs as follows: 3^ f ; T^?FlT<T snrrf?^ 

■Vbi etc. 

Another example is the Bijamantra of Sarasvati. 

'T 'TH rr t fgtfww^n ^r^if^ir 

■J > 

<WW<t Tfjj^T '{ff^'T H't -tivt-iWt 



Second syllable of the 7th : 

Fourth syllable of the 8th : 

Fourth syllable of the 1st : 

Bindu : 

Such careful methods were adopted for preserving the mantras. 
Now we find from the. songs of the great composers that some of them 
were either followers of Tantra system or had knowledge of the subject 
and the benefit of reciting the mantras. Purandaradasa the great com- 
poser recognises the efficacy of the 'Rama' mantra which is known also 
as Taraka mantra since it helps one to cross the sea of life. This is 
alluded to in the song of his. 

j^rftT^ ^f>T *tfkig* 

The composer of this song asks people to meditate on the 'Rama' 
mantra without reciting any other mantra and getting spoilt. He says 
that the greatness of this mantra was imparted by Siva to Parvati. The 
Visnusahasranama also attests this statement. Further on the 
composer says thus in the carana the last part of the song. 

'Any one be he low-born, loudly chants this mantra. In times of 
calamities this mantra is chanted. This has the capacity to drive the 
sins and it brings the treasure of heaven to the one who recites it'. 

'Our reversed preceptor Anandatirtha meditates happily on thin 
mantra. This is the sacred man Ira which is chanted by Pnrandarn 
Vitthala'. 

Thus the ell'lcacy of (lie Rama mantra is put forth in these limit 
o| I'urniiiliiradiiHii'h mhw 



hi another song of Saint Tyagaraja the bijaksaras of the Rama 
in. intra and Siva mantra arc referred. In the song 'Evarani nirnayin- 
r'nira' Tyagaraja says that he is not able to determine Rama as to his 
identity, lie is not sure whether he is Siva, or Madhava or Brahma. 
Men- the saint says that 'Ma' is the bija of Siva mantra, 'Ra' is for the 
N.nayana mantra. 'Ma' is from 'Om Nama Sivaya' the Pancaksara 
.mil 'Ra' from 'Om Namo Narayana' the Astaksara. Fusing these two 
i and q- the mantra is formed as the Taraka mantra. This 

clearly sliows the knowledge of these composers in the mantra sastra. 
In another song of his 'Nadopasana' the Saint says that Sankara, 
N.nayana and Brahma have imparted life to the mantras, yantras and 
Tantras. 

Sri Muttuswami Dikshitar was a profound scholar in Tantra and 
Mantra. In his song q^f 7; t f^Ff in the carana he speaks of the 
Ualambika as of the form of the mantras as expounded in the Tantra 
• .I'.tia. The carana runs thus 

In the Tantric Vidya the form of the Mother is said to be corn- 
in >:<<■( I nl the three kutas the Vakkuta, Kamakuta and Saktikuta, i.e.. 
tin- Inst kuta i.s upto the neck, the second the region below the neck 
ii|ilo tin- hip and the third below the hip to the feet. This Vagbhava- 
liuta in tin- intellectual power viz., the Vedas. The Kamarajal kuta is 

I In- profusion of power, wealth, women and fame. Sakti kuta forms 

I I if kriyasakti. All these aspects of Sakti are woven into this 

if?, very heaiitifully. The Kamalamba Navavarana refers to the 

1 1 liferent avaranas and speaks of the form of Goddess Kamalamba as 
nl I In- lorn i of mystic, syllables sr^^cfqTf?^'^ in the Todi song 

iT-rl'^'fr. 

Tims we lind that the knowledge of the science of Mantras also had 
1 1 1 1 - 1 1 iiilliieni e in the field of music. Tlie musicians had well understood 
the power of the mantras which help me in reaching the. God through 
liiilliiiiui Moreover die Agamic way of worship, the Tantric practices 
and the nirililal inn ul the inantrns all these lined lordlier and helped 
tin ii|in 1 1 1 1 In attain 'nilvalinn ciiiiily 
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LITERARY HERITAGE — (contd.) 

INTRODUCTION: 

From very early times, Tamil literature has been considered to 
have had three divisions: Iyal, Isai and Natakam. Iyal stands for the 
subject matter of all literary compositions; Isai stands for music and 
musical composition; and Natakam for dance and drama and dramatic 
composition. Agastya of the legendary first sangam is supposed to 
have written a treatise on the three divisions. No work of his is avai- 
lable now and we are unable to extricate him from the realm of legend. 
But in later gloss - writing we find many references to mut - Tamil 
and extracts from mut - Tamil books. Hence the concept of mut - 
Tamil is real. 

Iyal Tamil is all speech and writing, including poetry. In this 
sense all the Tamil literature that has come into existence from the pre- 
Christian era down to the present day is Iyal TamiL Tolkappiyar, 
who wrote the first available grammar for the language, dealt only with 
Iyal Tamil. He limited his writing to the three parts. - orthography, 
etymology and the subject matter of literature; later writers had exten- 
ded the last branch to two more parts - prosody and poetics, and rhe- 
toric; grammar had since come to be known as having these five parts, 
the Aindilakkanam. But no one of the stature of Tolkappiyar had 
attempted all the five parts, although there were some very good books 
which dealt with individual parts. His book remains the best book on 
the three parts even to this day. 

Gilappadikaram is hailed as the only ancient book which treats of 
mut - Tamil. Many chapters in the book having the title Kuravai, 
vari and rnalai belong to the branch of music (isai). Besides, the 
author himself makes several references in his long poem to the many 
aspects of isai. However, the tradition of this isai, which was perhaps 
in vogue at the time of the Agastya of the first sangam and even at the 
time of tlie last sangam, seems In have faded out later. Paripadal, 
a late work of the third sangam, me nliiim musical notations, iustru 
iiientM and roinpiweir lor iU vrmrH. The term pnripftrial in one which 
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applied iii iluw i l.t s s to musical composition. Adiyarkku nallAr 
thai, vi-iy elaborately with anisic, composition, singing, instruments 
.mil .ill I subjects, i|uoting extensively many passages from works of 
ilir p.rii, and also regretfully mentioning the fact that most of them 
li.ul lieen lost even in Iris day. Even the books which were available 
in Inni in llie 12th century have unfortunately become extinct since 
thru 

Still urc.iter is the contribution of Cilappadikaram to the know- 
l< i||;r ol tin- dance and drama of the period. The chapter dealing with 
tin- lust public dance performance of Madhavi gives detailed infor- 
ni.ii i< hi i>l die great part played by dance, in the cultural and social 
lid .>l ilir higher classes of those days. The commentator writes in 
ill i. ul .ili. mt .ill the features involved - the dancer, the dance instructor, 
tin miinc teacher, the composer, the drummer, the flute player, the 
\,il in. r, in, die stage, the talaikkol (post of honour awarded to the 
ilniiii). mil the manner of dancing. His exclusive elaboration on 
linen \: not available, because his commentary on the kanalvari chap- 
n i iI' mIiiic with music, has been lost. 

I In lom ept of unit - Tamil can thus be seen to be a very ancient 

, in Liter days even when the. divisions isai and natakam had been 

lii-l hi l.illen into disuse, we find poets referring to mut - Tamil purely 
,i ,i in. inn ol tradition. Katnbar mentions mut - Tamil turai and 
\> ».it ,|n-.ilv, ol Sangha - Tamil niunru. 

A , .ihe.nh mentioned, only iyal Tamil had grown through the 
. i nun n-i. In variety and depth and in volume; isai Tamil and nataka 
I, mill h.id not had such growth, perhaps because of the extinction of 
ill n.iiliiMius ol the sangham in later years. Jnana Sainbandha is 
,li, in In.ive lij- nic uhn vigorously upheld the cause of music, both by 
In i ■ i r • i i ■ r. die (eiuiiles and by bis devot'onal songs set to music. No 
iliiiiliuiln ;i , Mif.s ol the other Saiva Acaryas and Vaisnava Alvars are 
,il>.i i.-m-i hi imi'.ie, hut Sambandlia was the only hynmologist who mili- 
i.niiK look up the cause ol music. Music, and drama were, firmly sup- 
|m v.i il by K.ilabhias, temporary overlords in Madtirai during the 3rd 
in lh> I'lh eenlinies A, I)., and it was Sainbandlei who restored isai 
I nihil bail in (In' land lo all it* |J,loiA. baler il was taken up by 



Arui.tagirinathar in the M - If'th century and by music composer* like 
Muttu Taudavar, from the loth century. 

Nataka Tamil, forgotton for a long time, had some flicker of life 
in the days of Rajaraja I and Kulotturiga I, when their lives and deeds 
of valour were dramatised and enacted in the temples. But even that 
flicker died out, until dramas on the western model captured the minds 
of the people and they came to be enacted from the 19th century. 
Hundreds of dramas in which singing was an integral part were written 
and enacted in this period, covering religious and social themes. But 
the glory of nataka Tamil as a division of mut - Tamil had died after 
the writing of Cilappadikaram and no one ever attempted to recap- 
ture that tradition, because all related literary material had been irre- 
deemably lost, including the tradition. 

IYAL TAMIL — TAMIL GRAMMAR: 

The first division of Tamil as we have seen is iyal Tamil, Tamil 
as it is spoken and written; this is literary Tamil. All literature consti- 
tutes iyal Tamil, and grammar is that which speaks of the general 
rules governing this division. The earliest Tamil grammar is said to 
be Agattiyam by Sage Agastiya, who had written on all the three divi- 
sions of Tamil. It was the source of authority for the first sangam 
but in the deluges that occurred, it is said to have been lost along with 
a very vast body of literature which preceded it. 

Tolkappiyar is said to have composed the treatise on grammar in 
his name in the second Sangam, and it is a miracle that it is available 
to us in full even today, while many a book, composed at a much later 
date, has been lost. He divided his subject into three parts: eluttu 
(orthography), sol (etymology) and porul (subject matter of poetry or 
literature). A vast body of writing on each part came into existence 
in the centuries after him. During the Kalabhra interregnum at 
Madurai, the porul part seems to have been suppressed; this gave rise 
to the production of Iraiyanar' kalaviyal, on only one section of the 
original namely the Kalaviyal or the clandestine or pre-marital love. 
A beautiful commentary was written on it immediately and a very fine 
legend also grew about it. The Kalaviyal departs in many ways from 
the original, as is only to be expected. Its author ( Iruivatinr had 
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evidently no access to I lit- original I olkappiyani and lie had to write 
ii .mew, limn ,t general Knowledge of the subject; wc need not pre- 
■iiiiiii- fli.>t l»- knowingly deviated from the other. The commentary is 
u i no n in ,i wonderful prose which is still studied with admiration by 
.ill -.< hnl.HN ; i( is also the earliest piece of extant Tamil prose, 

I he JUli and 9th centuries appear to have been a period of hectic 
iti nviiy on grammar writing; a second Agastiya, a second Tolkappiyaar 
.mil mi.iiiv other disciples of Agastiya lived during this period and com- 
pond moics of treatises on all the branches of Tamil and very much 
i iilmced die scope of Tolkappiyam but all their works are lost. To 
i'ivi- one example, a manual on puram, on the 12 divisions of this sub- 
i war; writ ten under the title Panniru patalam, the Twelve Chapters, 
l. ni it h also lost. In the next century (9th) Ayyan Aritan wrote his 
in-iur.r, I'urapporul venba malai, as an adaptation of Panniru patalam; 

In I K is available and it has also an ancient gloss written on it. At 

iiUiiti ilir same period another book on the ahapporul. by name the 
I mill iii'ii vilakkam, was written and we have only a fragment of it. 
IK. i v.i liable fragments of the various books on prosody and poetics, 
i\ 1 1 1 1« n in die llih and 9th centuries, were collected together under the 
ml. I'liiiiiiu paliival. in the next century. The century after that 
mini -..i d tlir writing of two books on prosody by Arnitasagara, Yappa- 
i niik-il.iiu .iihI its Karikai; both have elaborate commentaries written 
■ii iliem b\ (In- author's own disciples: the Karikai is the popular trea- 

i •< di.ii i- .tiulied by students of Tamil prosody even today. 

tin mil pa (asiriyappii) was the metre employed in the gramma- 

ii ,il mule, i ill then, for the, first time, Arnitasagara breaks the con- 
iiihnii ,iud writes bis shorter manual in the kattalai kalitturai metre, 
tin Ii v\ -» . lain evolved from the kalippii and in which the syllables in 
■ 'Ii Inn .in- measured as Hi and 17. Later writers begin to employ 
'• v illi, i .mil the viiultani metres. 

\ ii,i iili\.im tans the next work and it deals with the five branches 
•d ii i* null , d .is innovation on Tolkappiyam. Besides its three divi- 

e the I I, adds inn inure - prosody and rhetoric, and the five have 

in' in l» known as the paiicnlnksana, the live - fold grammar, 

nidi" iheloiti is the next important work written, in the next cen'- 
\ l I '.'.lb I (iiiliaviia pandit. i, .it the same pel iod wrote his Neinina- 



tarn on orthography and etymology, and his Vaccanandi nialtti oil 
poetics. Narkaviraja nambi wrote his Ahapporul vijakkam on aham, 
and it is the most widely read book today on that subject. Pavanfuidi's 
Nannul (the good book) is the most important work of this period; it 
deals with only the first two divisions. It is quite a valuable book and 
it has even superceded Tolkappiyam. Minor works had been written 
during the later centuries till the 17th, when Vaidyanatha Desika wrote 
his most compendious work Uakkana vilakkam on the five branches. 
Tonnul vilakkam and Muttuviriyam were written in the next two 
centuries, but the fact remains that Nannul holds the field and will con- 
tinue to hold it for many years to come. 

We should bear in mind that rules of grammar are not written 
down as classical text books in verse, in the modern European lanuages; 
only Tamil and Sanskrit have made the study of grammar also a science. 

TOLKAPPIYAM 

The book perhaps takes its name from the author, Tolkappiyar. 
The title means the ancient classic; this is certainly a fact. It is a 
grammatical treatise; and so naturally it was preceded by centuries of 
a rich heritage of literary output and tradition. Tolkappiyam lays 
down rules for the different types of poetic composition; these rules 
were of course extracted from books which existed earlier than the 
author. 

Tolkappiyam treats of only iyat Tamil. It is divided into three 
books: eluttu (orthography), sol (etymology) and porul (subject 
matter). Some scholars are fond of tracing most of the contents of 
the first two books to Sanskrit sources; but the third book, porul, is 
wholly the author's own - in conception, classification and elaboration. 
Each of the books contains nine chapters; perhaps the author did plan 
the books to be uniform in size and arrangement. The number of 
nurpa in the books is 483 , 464 and 652 respectively. 

Tradition says that Tolkappiyam was published in the court of 
Nilam taru tiruvir Pandiya, when Alankottas.an presided; I'anain 
parntiar wrote the introduction or commendatory verse loi tin- bunk 
I loth Atankot tas.iu and I'llliaillpal .lll.u , aloiifr with I ollwippivul , weo 



Hfiit lr*iifn <A Aj/.anlyu. Many < enturir* later, another writer composed u 
Kt'itrrtil preface to the hook. I'anainparanar's introduction says that 
TolkAppiyar was well versed in the Aindiravyakaranfi of Sanskrit; that 
hook in not availahle; but Tolkappiyam clearly indicated that its author 
wan familiar with the Sanskrit rules on grammar. He has made rules 
in his book for absorbing Sanskrit words. 

The first book deals with letters. The classes of the letters, the 
place of the letters, the place of origin of the sounds, and the coales- 
cence of letters when words come together form the subject of the nine 
Mictions of this book. The definition of the units of sound for the 
various types of letters in this book is a valuable contribution to this 
subject. The concept of an u, shorter than tha short u is equally 
important. 

The second book deals with words. Its nine sections deal with the 
t lass of words (denoting higher or lower beings or things), gender and 
conventions, the the cases and their import, the vocative case in parti- 
riilar, exceptions, then words of action, the particle and adjectives and 
.id verbs; the last section hereof deals with the four kinds of words: the 
i i>n in ion or natural words, borrowed words, indigenous literary words 
.mil words of Sanskrit origin, and their significance. He mentions the 
Si n Tamil territory as twelve; these are not clearly known now. The 
liner ruling dynasties are also referred to. Tolkappiyar confied bor- 
iiiwil words to the twelve regional territories, later the author of 
N.iimul added the traditional eighteen territories also (excluding the 
Sen Tamil territory). 

The third book is Porul adhikaram. Of its nine sections five deal 
with all. mi, one with purani, one each with similes, prosody and idioms. 
Tin Tamilian convention of classifying physiographical regions as the 
loin : kiiiinji, mullai, inarutam and neidal, and specifying the people 
who live there, (heir general pursuits, the seasons and the daily hours 
whiili .in- special lo each region, the emotion of love that is most 
rtp|p|i< able lo each region, the natural setting, animal and 
I hi i h and the tutelary deities - starts from Tolkappiyam. The author 
iloev not consider palai - the desert region - as the fifth region; its classi- 
hciiiion sin the lil'lh Ims been adopted much later. Though Tolkappiyar 
held the regions .11 only four, he held the conventional conduct in love 
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poetry, tinai, to be five. Along with these live: aintiuai, he mkled two 
more, one-sided love (kaikkilai) and improper love (prruin tiuni). Thin 
classification has been adopted by later writers and no one has brttcrcd 
it. The regions and the conventional conduct in the. love theine in 
symbolized by five flowers: kurifiji the hills, mullai the. forest, umrutain 
the plains, neidal the see coast and palai the desert. The themes asso- 
ciated with these are: Kuiiiiji - union of the lovers; mullai - separa- 
tion; marutam - patient waiting under separation; neidal - waiting on 
account of separation; and palai - the woes of separation. TdkSppi- 
yam gives the themes and their elaboration only as isolated or stray 
topics, while later grammars like Nambi ahapporul and the kovai poem* 
string them together into a continuous narrative. 

Just as ah am also means a house and a domestic life, its external 
counterpart purani means mostly war in the ancient past. The acti- 
vities connected with war are also grouped into seven categories or 
tinai. War generally commences with the agressor marching into the 
enemy's courftry and capturing his herds of cattle. There were in war 
certain ethical codes, which laid down that the cows and some, similiar 
objects are not to be hurt and so this preventive action. Flowers are 
always associated with the war activities. Eight flowers are mentioned. 
The raiding forces which capture the herds wear the vetci (btoru) 
flowers as a symbol of their raid, and so on. Corresponding to the 
laurel which is a symbol of victory, the eight activity, we have here the 
vahai (albizzia). 

Among the other chapters of the book, that, on prosody is ini|>oi 
tant. It had evolved into a separate and full division of Tamil firitin- 
mar and many books have been written on the subject. Some of throu 
at least are extant today. The term used to denote poetry waH wyyiil 
and according to the author it means not only verse, but many other 
types of composition besides. However such types do not have any 
wide currency. The elegance of poetic, composition, vanappu, in mild 
to lie eight by Tolkappiyar. Later critic: had tried to efpiale all litter 
literary production with one or the oilier ol these. Hut these a^ain hrtd 
no currency, and what the author meant is obscure. 

The chapter 011 marabu is imnortaiil. It records many literary 
eonveiitiotiM loi poili iilv Mauv ol tin in have pawd out of n»e, ht|l 



yet il has helped in llie evolution of (lie later uijduindu (lexicon) 
writing. 

A Kiaiiunarian is normally concerned only with the letters, and 
fiynliiv. It is indeed unique that Tolkappiyar has taken up the study 
ol (lie subject matter of poetry also in his grammatical . treatise. We 
do not have any treatise earlier than his. But since he himself always 
says 'it is said', 'they say so', 'scholars say so', it is evident that there 
were earlier treatises which dealt with grammar in this manner. Hence 
we should lake it that the tradition in Tamil is to consider the subject 
mat lei- of poetry also, in a book on grammar. 

It is not easy to recapture all the thoughts recorded in an analyti- 
i.cl treatise of a thousand years ago, then the continuity is broken or 
loieollen. But the first commentator* Ilampfiranar has done this for 
Tolkappiyani, by his commentary written a thousand years after the 
"Menial. His commentary on the three books is fully available. It 
was the basis for Naccinarkiniyar who has also commented on the 
whole book. In between the two, many writers wrote glosses on the 
<n ond book; the gloss by Senavaraiyar is considered to be a master- 
piece Only a fragment of Perasiriyar's commentary on porul is avai- 
lable. These writers open out for us magic fields as it were of enchan- 
ting life thought, language, and literature, the richness and 
v.uiriv of which i he Tamils could not have even dreamed of but for 
1 1 ■ i - 1 1 1 . The richness of Tolkappiyani far excels these. 

(a) POETRY OF THE SAnGHAM PERIOD 

We had slated in a pervious section that by the beginning of the 
( Hit i'iIi.iii era, (be Third Sarigham had nourished at the sidq of the 
pi. m ni city of Madura i and had produced quite a large volume-of 
poetry. Although some portions of that poetry are said to have been 
n i ri i icv.iblv lost, we yet have quite a large volume available now. These 
an- iMoiipeil under Iwo major heads Ettnl-tohai and Pattup-pattu. Till 
in i nils- ;inii iniiiips as the lit Kilk kanakku and the live so - called 
iii., 1 1 > i epics w ei r vaguely called sanghani poetry; these are no longer 
lulled :i> anil ue here Cnnl'me our discussions to the first Iwo groups 
only 
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Though we have mentioned the major heads here as two, following 
the literary history and convention, it may not be-wrong to say that 
they arc really brie of nine anthologies, Pattup-pattu itself being in 
fact an anthology of long poems, while the first eight' are anthologies 
of short lyrics. 

F/rrU-TQHAI : . • .■. ■ ■■ . ■ . . . 

As the name indicates; here we have eight anthologies ( tohai- 
collection). Of the eight, six may belong to the earlier period of the 
sangham age, while two others may belong to the end of the period. 
It is probable that when these verses and groups of verses were collec- 
ted together, a sort of classification was made, and the anthologies num- 
bered as eight. A later date verse however gives the eight anthologies 
in the following order.:. PariplLdah Kalittohai, Aha nanCiru and Pura 
nanuru. But this has nothing to do with their subject matter, or with 
the process of their compilation. 

The following might have been the process of compilation. Pari- 
padal contains only musical .pieces and so it formed a separate book. 
Kalittohai, comprising of verses 6iily in the Kaiippa metre, form ano- 
ther separate book. 500 short verses, in groups of 100 each on the five 
region, having aham as their subject matter, constitute a separate book 
called Ainkuru huru. Ten groups of ten verses each in praise of ten 
Sera kings form a separate book, by nanie Padirrup-pattu. About 1600 
separate verses were how left; Of these 400 stray verses with puram 
as their subject Constitute another book, Pura nanuru. Lastly, we have 
about 1200 verses having as their subject aham. The number was 
perhaps thought to be very large and so it was split up into three 
books, based On the length of each verse - verses with lines 5-8 consti- 
tuted Kurun-tohai, Or the compilation of the shortest verses; the next 
group contained lines "9-12 and was called Narrinai; the last group con- 
taining poem which were left over had lines 13-31 and was called 
Nedun-tohai, longer verses or Aha nanuru. This surmise is possible 
because we find most of the poets singing songs which are found in 
several of the anthologies. Except Kalittohai and Paripadal all the 
others ate in the asiriyam metre. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the compiler, the patron and 
the number of porl>, aie mentioned in ie-.peil nl the live di.iui .inllin 
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lugies, lull not ill icspei I ol I In- llnrr piii.im rollerl ions l\n lit [ up-pitttll, 
I'.u ip.ul.il .iml nanuiu. unilrvanar who line I written the 

HIi. nut. nil i» said to have prefixed an invocatory verse, to the ahani 
i nllri I ions escepl the Kalitloh.ii and to Pura nfmuru. 

1*11 ft 1 1 tohai (particularly die five books on aham) is essentially a 
< nlli-< (Kin and grouping of verses which are isolated and independent of 
our .mother. None of them is narrative poem. But yet, each little 
v< i .<• rnarls a scene in a drama; to understand the scene and the poem, 
tin- n-adrr has to know the speaker, the person spoken to, and the con- 
ti'si. Naturally this dramatic setting has given rise to many conven- 
ii. ,in The Piiniladhikaram of TcJkappiyar is a codification of these 

■ i inventions. 

Wr xhall now examine the eight books in detail taking up the aham 
Ni"H|> 1 1 rut. 

I III. I' I it NT THRRE: 

Tin- three an thologies, Kuruntohai, Narrinai and Aha nanuru are 
nil lnvi | in. ins, sung by various authors. There are not only bards, but 

limit!-,, wi n and brahmins also among the poets. The verses are 

nil im i .inonal verses, not set to any pattern. Almost all of them come 
limn the mouth of some character, a hero, a heroine, his or her com- 
i.nle, mother or a bystander. Hence the element of drama is always 
(in lent The poel never refers to himself but makes the character 
-ipi-.ik .mil .h i. A passing thought and a fleeting emotion are very 
vividly expressed in each verse, be it short or long. Similes and some 

■ Ii im hi, ii v figures are never lacking; these only help the thought 
i uilii ilili il in •)■<- character's words and give it greater force and 
vi|M>m I In n very simplicity is the great hall-mark of their high 
I m m 1 1 \ l lie poet indents upon all nature to aid the emotional experi- 
i mi i In- i'i trying tu put into words. Reading the few lilies of the. ver- 
'iriT 1 1 ii- ir.ulii will pause at even line; thoughts flit across his mind, 
.mil ii>ii|uii- up vision:, nl nature, ol lile, which though simple in (hein- 
telvi-i vl are poiguaiil with subtle strains ol feeling and experience. 
All tin- ve men in all I he (hire luniks will easily lend lliemselves to this 
iindi-i 'il.iiiiliiig Vernei relntiiig to the live liniii are lourid in each 
iiullii >|i igy 



Apart from the size of the poem, th«ie is not much difference in 
the poetic or lyrical content of the verses in each collection. The longer 
verses have greater imagery and drama, while the shorter ones are 
more crisp and sweeter, and more elegant. 

KURUN-TOHAI: 

This collection consists of the shortest separate poems. There are 
"205 poets represented here. The collection was made by one Purikk6. 
The name of the patron - king is not given. The number of verses is 
401. They are not arranged in any order. Some of the sweetest and 
simple love poems are in this collection. 

NARRINAI (NAL - TINAI) : 

This collection was made under the patronage of the Pandiya 
king. Pannadu tanda maran vazudi; this king has also sung two ver- 
ses in this collection and one in Kuruntohai. There are here 175 
poets. The name of the compiler is not given. One verse in the book 
is missing. 

AHA NANURU: 

This collection has 400 verses. It is said to have been collected 
together by Rudra sarma, son of Madurai Uppurikudi kilan under the 
patronage of Pandiyan Ukkirap-peruvazudi. Many legends had been 
woven around these two names. It will suffice if we say that they are 
also mentioned in the commentary on Iraiyanar kalaviyal. The patron 
is said to have sung a verse each in Aha nanuru and narrinai. The 
number of poets here is given as 145. This compilation unlike the 
others, has a curious arrangement of verses. Of the 400 numbers, all 
odd numbers are on the palai tinai. i.e., 200 verses in effect. All tens 
on neidal; those having 4, 14, 24 etc, belong to mullai; 2 and 8 to kurinji; 
and 6 to marutam. Since Aha nanuru verses are the longest (upto 31 
lines) the compiler perhaps made this artifical arrangement; this may 
also indicate that this compilation was arranged later than the other 
two. We see here that the poets sang most on the palai tinai. 

AINKTTRU NfiRU: 

Aiuluirn nnru (the five short hundreds) is also in the asirivarn 
metre nnd i oniums the eouti ibiilion ol live ports on the live liniiii. All 
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1 1 M- v>i scs iii r lure very short, between 3 and 6.. lines. Each hundred 
( .nun by our jmh'I) is divided into ton -, tons, and each ten contains: ten 
verses mi the same. theme. Often the opening phrases, and .sometimes 
iln In. si line itself, arc repeated in each pf the ten verses. • This ; arrange-? 
mem may lend to give a feeling of monotony. But in fact it is not so. 
As 1 1 ic verses are very short, the author has to plunge directly into his 
nilijei i, without any padding or description. In some, tens, each, verse 
(onsets of only three. lines; the first lines are repeated in. full in .all the 
ten; the author is left with only two lines. for giving out his thoughts f 
Imi yet, lie is able to paint a picture charged with emotion and subtle 
suggestion. The tens are named after animals and common objects, 
.in li as the elephant, the peacock, the crow and the bangle; abstract 
thoughts like yearning; the city of Tondi,v arid" the utterances of the 

< hiuacters. Perhaps we. may notice here a touch of folk lore in the 

< I mice of the titles. The. arrangement of groups of verses, into ten each, 
liaiml here and in Piidii rup-pattu had come to stay. Kural, -itself i* 
i (imposed of ten verses to each section.. In later .literary, history, . w» 
IhuI i he ei i lire Saiva and Vaisnava canon to be composed, of tens, 
(p.iilikains). Ainkuru nuni may be taken to be the fore runner of the 
nil. mi arrangement found in such pndikam writing, 

The collection was made !>v KFilalhr kizar. under the patronage 
nl' 1 1 ii- elephant-eyed Cera, Maiilar.im Cernl - Irumporai. The com 
pilei's siings (numbering lour) are found in Kuruntohai and Pura 
111111111(1 

KAMI lOll AI: 

Kalit lohai on the other hand is not a short poem but quite a long 
Kin Main ol I he verses, because ol the metre, lend themselves to 
involved i oust! in t ion, which appeal's lo be in harmony with • involve- 
ment in the subject. II the verses ol Kairun-tohai etc.. are brilliant 
I" ili In <l reins, those ol K.ilil tohai .ire jewels, where many such 

i;( ins .ile el In in. ike .1 be.iiltllul .Hid d,|//.llllg design ol colour .111(1 
I nll| I.iiii i , 

Is.n h »er i- is .in elaboi.ilc di.ini.i, ,iii (Hie .il l 
pl.i\, hi which nlten iiiine lli. in imi' eihiaclei act 
iln M puli I Inn i' ,i I hi 'i ii hi i" in 1 1 1 1 ih.inii) a 
iniii'i el i|i i ■ 1 1 ip 1 1 ii nl mil ,i liltnni In. J. in i liui.li, all within the 



space of a single vciv. t he kfihpp.i inetie linn illlleieill MrHtHyHMHH 
of feet, which can be, long or Abort, and e.ui .duo e*piuit| to ptf|| 
according to the- needs of tire subject. Its diction ulm t« «w««| tifli 

musical and these lend' to it a quality supple, churtr mid |tt4l<h«6| 
often graceful and refined; far akin to the. Knglish blank V»-h* H£ 
change of rnoods, the play of emotions and the delinenlion <4 i h iijeitj 
a^j-aU.t-v^-mll-e^ressfid-'ift.ftiie.-kali' verses. - This* kind <tf HitflMlf 
has. led, critics to conclude that Kalit-tohai can be only n U(»r MMH 
position, tliough; of the Sangham period; but thi»' need nOi inw*W*flty 
be so.. . •.. — ' ■ . ."• 

This collection was made by Nallanduvanar, who hud uNo wiHtwn 
its section on rieidal. 

PADIRRUP-PATTU: 

Next we come, to the two puram poems. Padirrup-patlu and Pin** 
nanuru. The puram themes generally comprise all themes noi «#t< 
tained in aham poetry. They mostly deal with war and pe:io\ Hiving 
and receiving, ethics and the larger truths . bearing on life in gmeial 
Padirrup-pattu, as stated before, is ten tens, each ten glorifying I he 
valour and "benevolence of a Cera prince; this praise, of the (!enl fx ,1 
unique feature; such exclusive praise in a distinct: group of verses hm| 
not been extended to the other princes. The princes had rewarded the 
poets magnificently. Another unique feature of these poems is thai h 
happy expression had been chosen from each verse and given ;w lt» 
title. As poetry,- this poem is even more rugged than Pura nanuru, 
The poem' mentions a settlement of Yavanar, perhaps the Ionian 
Greeks, and this helps scholars to fix the date of the Sangham. Tin- 
first and the last tens' of the collection are missing. 

PURA NANORU; 

i. 

Pura nanuru Occupies ;i unique place not only it* the Sangham 
poetry; not Only in the History of the Tamil Literature, but also in du- 
ll istovy of tht; Tamil race and its culture. It is not possible even to 
refer lo its many eoiil riliul ions In the History of our cwllurd ill this 
hhorl survey, 1ml we shall nieieb refer hi a lew. There is ,\ brilliant 
g.ilmtv of grWil writers, men and women, bards, and kings, young anil 
old, neb .Hid pool, hijih mil Inu. wlm have i mil i il ml it I pnciiri In die 
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wink King Nrduncc/.iyan .sings of the importance of education. 
Iiirndihip menus intensity of feeling and not frequent personal contact; 
the iiory of Koppcium CSza and Pisir Andai is a monumental exam- 
l>lr A ilefrateil prince dies of thirst, rather than get water as a cap- 
tiv*i 1 1 inn the warder who is in charge of his prison. Many are the 
|n«emii which portray the bravery and heroism of women as mothers 
mill i\» wives. The queen di Bhutta Pandiya, rebukes the elders who 
ili*«u;i<l<- her from giving up her life on the death of her husband, and 
vulinntly and dutifully dies in the flames which consume his body. 
Another p<*-t advises the ruler against indiscriminate taxation; the 
i tiler ■hould realise that the king, and not food and water, is the sus- 
ii-n.im r for the subjects. The world goes by the services of self-sacri- 
Im nitf individuals who ceaselessly strive for the welfare of humanity. 

Any place is tny place and the whole world is kin; the good and 
the bitd do not accrue from another; death has always been there; 
livni|- is neither sweet nor bitter; life goes on in the manner ordained; 
w«- neither how to the great nor taunt the lowly says one poet. 

All persons, be they princes or peasants, require only a measure of 
i ii e fin food and two bits of cloth to cover the body; other needs are 
equal; hence the best use of riches is giving; if we expect teen joy 
rvn vdiing most will escape us says another. 

A Own prince says : There are people like the little' field mouse, 
whii.li fills its hole, with the mature grains in the fields. There are yet 
.iiIk-ih like the valiant tiger, which pursuing a wild boar for food, dec- 
lines in cat it because it fell to its left; it goes without food that day, 
.mil the next day it fells a he-elephant on its right and eats it; let me 
h.ivc more days of companisonship with men of such calibre. 

S.iys King Nedrtceziyan : Tf T do not carry out my word in 

< i n-iliiiig my I'ors may poets cease to sing the praises of my 

Iihil;i|i»iii This asseveration indicates the great esteem in 

w.Ijk h the i ulers held the poets and their composition in those days. 

Mimr instances are sufficient to give a glimpse of the lofty ideals 
mid noble culture of the Tamils two thousand years ago. 

117 port- mid I '.(II V\i\y>i ,md (biefn are represented in this collec- 
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PARIPADAL : 

Lastly we take up Paripadal. It is a kind of musical verse, wluae 
very pattern and music have long been wholly lost. We have now only 
22 out of the original 70 verses in the. book. A Colophon under each 
verse gives the name of the author-, the musical mode and the name 
of the musician who wrote the notation. The songs are in praise of 
Muruga, Tirumal, the city of Madurai, and the river Vaigai. That 
its thought content was of a very high quality, there is no doubt; u 
poet says, "My Lord, I dp not pray! for wealth or gold, or for the 
pleasures of life". I pray Thee, grant me compassion, love and charity. 
A large number of love themes are also treated in Paripadal. Enjoy- 
ment of life at its fullest can be found here; the songs on Vaigai speak 
of a rich and luxurious enjoyment of the river-side; in this sense it 
ha* no parallel ia literature. 



LESSON— 5 

LI TERARY HERITAGE- - (contd.) . 

II PATTUP-PATTU: 

Pattup"p5:ttu or the Ten; Idylls are ten long separate poems, in the 
asiriyaro, metre, ranging from 103 to 782 lines. Of the- ten, six are on 
pin. tin and four are on aham; again "of the six. five are of the pra- 
bandha, arrup-padai type. Of the six, one is in praise of, Lord Muruga, 
while four are in praise, of kings, and .the last in praise of a local chief. 
Again, among the , poets., Mudatrtamakkanrd is- , a, women who sang in 
I nraisc of Karikal Coza. Two -poems each have been sung- by>,-Nak- 
ltii ur and Rudram Kannanar: Two of the .major poets of the: period, 
Kapilar, Itfakldrar. have : sung .in this .group., The. Coza King , Karikala 
and the Pandiya King Nedurkeliyan are some of those eulogised, here. 

We shall now proceed to examine each poem briefly in the order 
in which it is found in Pattup-pattu collection. 

1. Tiru Murugarriippadai by Nakkirar is probably placed first 
in the Pattup-pattu as an invocatory poem for the collection of ten. It 
is in praise of the traditional six camps of Lord Muruga. One who 
lias enjoyed the grace of the Lord directs another to the presence. He 
describes the six places vividly. Description of nature, the manner of 
worship, the disciplined ways of His devotees, the life of the hill tribes 
.ind the conferment of His grace are all dealt with in graphic language. 
While speaking of the second shrine, the author describes at length 
i lie six countenances and the twelve arms of Muruga. The poem, 
though terse and difficult of comprehension, is repeated by rote today 
in thousands of Tamil homes as a devotional song, sometimes by semi- 
lilevales also. Muruga here is not any deity, but a manifestation of 
the Absolute. 

2. Poiiinar-fimippadai by the poetess, Mudattfiinakkanna. directs 
the hard, who is a singer of battles, to go and gel presents from King 
Kiiriknln, The popular legend llml Prim e Karikal.i, though very young 
in v''J"", HHHUiurd .i f.', mlt nl iiihIiii'c ape in order to make two contes- 
ting purlieu linve hiilh in Inn wimIoiii and |iiil|'.einenl , is ,ilni> referred 
In line A nil-ill lllliiitr 1» jniiil In the Kfivcii; thr battle ol the king 
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at Vrniii is t elcliraled here. A tribute is also paid to the Pulaip-pan (a 
musical mode) which is said to he capable of winning over even the 
wild robbers of the desert. The poem is in the asiriyarn metre as is 
usual with all Sangham poetry; but yet there are many lines in the 
Vatiji is ran-. The other works which have a large number of the 
Vanji lines are Madurai-Kanji and Pattinappalai. 

3. Siru-pan arupadai is in praise of Nalluiyakkodan to whom 
the author Nattattanar directs a bard. Panar are the bards who sing 
to the accompaniment of their instrument, the yaz. The yaz is of two 
kinds the, smaller one and the bigger one and the Panas themselves are 
known after the instruments siru-yaz and peri-yaz which they prac- 
tised, as the sirupanar and the perumpanar; we haye here two arrup- 
padais relating to the two classes of panas. Of the two pan poems in 
this group, this is the shorter one. The bard's wife is described in 
detail, the cities of Tamiznadu are celebrated and the generosity of the 
patron is extolled. The poem refers to the seven vallas (patrons) of 
the Sangham age and says that this patron has the virtues of all the 
seven put together. 

4, Perum-pan-arruppadai : Here Rudrari kanranar directs a bard 
to Ilantiraiyan of Kafici. The hard's instrument is described in 
detail, the hardhips of travel, the people of the plains, the brahmin 
way of life, the coase, the city and the generosity of the patron are all 
given out in detail. The picture of the region of the five tinais, the 
respective people and their hospitality the hospitalities of the brahmins 
etc. are done in a very interesting manner. The description of Kafici- 
puram and its festivals gives us perhaps a picture of pre-Pallava days. 
Visnu at Tiru-Vehha in the city referred to. 

r >. Miill.'iip-pattu is the shortest poem in this group. The hero 
leaves his wife lor the battle front. Elders console her to bear with 
-.rpai .ition Iwavely, The war is over and he returns happily home. 
M.inv it description of the war front is given here, as well as the pangs 
nl nejiiii iitinii in the two, ;md also ;i description of the raiitly season. 
• poem e l.\ N.ippfil.iti.ii . Miillai i the forest region. Omens, 
muni i ll | ilt nil Ion- ,mi| lile in the enc;wii| uneiitv of (he battle front are 
Mini* itl thf i hut leutiuen beie 
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Madmaik k:'iiiji is (lie longest poem, sung liy MAll|(lldl 
M. n ml. I, tn instruct (lie I'andiya King Ncdunce/iyall ol lltr 1 1 H 1 1 
•in ni' "I life. Tin- several battle-; (! llie IVintliya, the pnwpri ity nl 
lln lily, its niiirkrt place, the entertainments of the people, the frutivi 
Mi -, .mil similar tilings are described. Kiinji means tlie transrieiu'c nf 
lilr Si ii ne of llie description, here serve as illustrations of die pultun 
topic h ol pontladhikarain. The poem has also a iuiiiiInt of rrfrirnrM 
in contemporary history. 

'/ Nndunalvacli is liy Nakkirar, Pandiyan Nechince/iyjin linn 
fjone in die battle front. There he goes a round of the battle field h( 

■ lead of night, anxiously ministering to the wounded soldiers and itnl • 
inali l lie heuiine worships Knrravai and prays for his speedy return, 
I he description of the winter is remarkable. This is a neidal poem; 

■ me nl despair mulct separation. This is considered to be one of the 
In- it poetic pieces of the period. 

II km >it|ip palm is by Kapilar, intended to teach the Arya 
pilmr IVih.iltit the beauties of Tamil (love poetry). Kurinji is lUr 
lull I iiM I I 'lie poem speaks of clandestine love. Mere, while Haying 
ihiit tin liiiniiie gathered dowers and piled ihem on a piece of rink, 

tin- iiiithoi i-iiii i ales one hundred (lowers. I bis is a glowing trilnile 

in tin iintlioiV, nl del vation of nature and his knowledge of the botmii 
i il m leni e, Miirnga the l.oiil of Kurinji is celebrated in a filling nutn- 
iii i I 1 1 i.i | in llihatla mastered Tamil love poetry so well that he wu» 
htmiell able to i i impose a poem on the subject. 

'* Tallin ip palai: This is also by the poel Kudrani Kannauar in 
pi nine nl Kaiikala. The king gave linn Kill million gold coins ait m 
pn ni'lil I or the •.mi).;, I'alai is the cle.se f| region. The city of KiUeiip- 
p, it I iii.iii i e, ml 1 1 ii In, nl beie in all it, m.ii itiiue f.>,li n y . The (Kiel line 
'Ii niil" , llie e.ie.iluess, the t ii lines:, .mil the umulerlul culture ol die 
•in'. i ■ apll.ll and slate, anil gives ,i. ,i peep inlu llie diil\ lile ol the 
pi-opli ,e, ii v\.e. heed two llioir.ainl \r,ii . ago. The poem lias a Ihm 
Initial ii'i well iii a llli'i,il\ iiiipui lance, Although (he I met Mies In 
give it ,ni all, mi i illuming it is deliuilely a puialii poem We do nut 
I'liuvv iin\ thing aluiiil the 1 1 v 1 1 1 1 ■ > I , who wati iii'iimb paliiuiiieil by King 
Km if ill, i I In luiutli poem nl lliir, rnllei linn u.i also vvillleil by him, 
Hi ' plan i-, known ie, Kii(.li\ allU , but it ban not been Im .ileil 
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10. Malaipadukadfim is also known as Kuttararruppadai. IVrnm 
Kausika lias sung the poem in praise of Nanna. As the name signifies, 
the poem celebrates music, musical instruments and musicians. The 
particulars oij . musical instruments and details of the life of the hill 
tribes which we get here are not to be had elsewhere. A description 
of the path leading to the hill of Nanna makes interesting reading. 

These poems constitute Pattup-pattu. A carefree life, an enjoy- 
ment of the good things thereof, love of nature, generosity and giving- 
all these are the keynote of the life of those days. The group has a 
wonderful commentary by the great writer Naccinarkkiniyar. We do 
not know who gathered together these ten poems or who gave them the 
title Pattup-pattu. There are here separate poems on kurinji, mullai, 
neydal .and palai but not on marutam. 

Such is the picture of Sangham poetry that we are able to gather. 
This poetry has about 2380 verses, long and short, said to be written 
by 473 poets. (There is many a repetition in the names of the poets, 
and, on a careful study of the texts some of them may be seen to be quite 
unnecessary). Kapilar has sung the largest number of verses. Exclu- 
ding those five who have sung Aingurunuru (each has 100 verses to 
his credit here) we find that Avvai has sung quite a large number of 
verses — 59; The poets represent a cross section of society at all levels. • 
We see the poets were all poor. Yet they had a very cordial relation- 
ship with the kings and the chiefs. Material good were of the least 
count; fearlessness, an upright conduct and service to humanity, were 
considered the most valuable traits. 

.(b) AIMPERUM-KAPPIYANGAL 

(THE FIVE MAIN EPICS) 

EPIC LITERATURE: 

Hero worship has been an important trait of human nature, 
throughout the centuries, among all the nations of the world. This 
trail has manifested itself in literature as the epic. Every nation has 
ili own heroes ami they are also the grealest characters in their epics. 
'Hie epic literature thus deals with the basic aspirations and ideals of 
Ihe out Ion hn poiiiayed in the lives of their heroe'i in life anil legend. 
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In iiil'li- <>l dll i .iii.il In-lin^n whipped uplii.i lien/led pilch liy |M>lit!i lit 
i|ti|.it.i| i, it i i nut hioiiji In :.,iv lli.il (In - stories <il Rama mil K f|l) it 
Imvi i niiliniiril In In- ii.iliiiii.il tii.iMilt". from ll lln.ny past. The f I 
1 1 «• j i • tt i s ir|ririi«i"i In llii'il .lories .mil lo the translations of llir KillilA 
in i mil ilu M. ili.itili.ii.il, i IikiM'I in I .ii nil lileialuie .mil ill lieiri||| 
in. ii In ,n ample tt -it iinnuy to litis. Hut somehow llir first attempt*! at 
1 1 1 1« him! ill I mini epic writing is liwt ti> us Unlay. 

Y< t wr have ,i veiy wide r.'injt*- of epic literatim- from (If Iw'ftht 
niii|iii i.l I .mill literary history clown to thr Kith century. I, litre ginm 
iHiiu.il liciiihi-M dcline llir content and c<mi]>osilions of various tyjw» 
i.l liti i lit iii i- In tin* hook mi rhetoric liy Dandi, we have thn hint 
i|i hint miii nl epic, a pcriim-kappiyam. Almost all the great epic* In 
ilu I .niii/ I.iii|.hi.i|;i- hail been written before the (lays of D.iTldi. Ili« 
il. 1 ii i i i ii hi li.nl 1 1 i in .i 1 1 \ hern drawn from those epics; lie had also hecly 
iihli.iil ule.i!, Ih.iii Sanskrit literature. 

I III I. A HI A KI'K !S: 

No -in i|< If .1. mi I. ii il i mi he applied lo all the Tamil epics. Olim 
we IihiI iiitii'i li. lined in ivesteiii concepts and methods ol liteiary I'liti 

i i .in apphiiic, lin n own \ .ii 1 1' t irks to measure the worth oi standiiid 
ol ih. i pii i. It r, good (o know the u rMi'in standards and method* 
I. .it it is uioiif. lo apph iheirt ,r the\ are lo our epics and pronounce n 
|inl|'< inent on ihetn K.icli epic poem should he evaluated HOI hi, any 
ilIihiiiI a mi. I. ii il hut onh b\ the author's own aim and purpose in 
niinii|i it I'.iiiti h.ei a dilleieiit aim and the real critic's evaluation l» 
. alnl inih il ii i 'I 'i '. In iw ilu aim has hern attained. 

I In nii.iipnij/ ..I ilu I .null epic as llir major live and thr miniir 
In i i« ill n un til it h e. no v.ihdilv, lioni llir point ol view ol the run. 

ii in ..I ilu i p» pin inn in ol hi' loi\ t he so-called major epic. 1 air 
lint .i.| h, mi pm li\ I In \ lu lling to a much later a/;r, 

1 il >pp H II i il at i ii i i ilu In I I a ii nl • pn mi- I i.i i •- 1 1 ii lai I In 'iim \ 
i.iij.i nuiiiil ll.. uilil. I i.l Kalillakl in li\ Mi;; to .i ll whlili, In i Inr. 
hind i-'i •••<(• i ■ ■ I In I.i kill. 'I I.i tin l'.illd\,i piiuir, on ,i iIi,i||m ol 

I'u ll \\ hi ii Ii in In kiioM lion hi was killed, 'he Hen into a 

|.|,||lti.il (ills pioved lai hi I' 1 1, ind' 1 . imioi nice lo tin piinir, hiitiil In. 
iih M n 1 1 ii n and lain hriainr oiii il lln i ele li.il". I he ipn I, , 
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yu.it I if I on i< hut no lino. Ihr ..toiv in vn\ hiinplr and li.w .lb* ilulrly 
iii, involvement. Just her. uric I'ltni e t leiikiitjuvan wan introduced into 
uir nlury in the third book of the epic, which is in the nature ol a later 
..d.liti..n, Tamil lovers fondly contend that the whole story is a liiii- 

.il narrative, forgetting thai thr epic was conceived hy the poet 

unh a definite purpose, and is purely an imaginative romantic tragedy . 
Ihmr.o, the author, was great poet well versed in T.wiiz letters, music 
and drama, and he seems to have invented the story of Kanilaki to 
hi nip, into play therein these three divisions of Tamil poetry. He him 
iii.ii vell.msly succeeded in his aim and today the only book which treats 
1. 1 the-.- three divisions of Tainiz is his book and no other. The pro- 
1,.,mi. a\ . that he. wrote the book to uphold three truths - that dharma 
will destroy our who serves from a just rule, that the great will always 
ulrbi.ite the chastity of woman, and that karma will adduce the. fi nits 
• •I one's art inn. The author has eminently succeeded in this also. 
In, iilnitally, tie has also sung tin- greatness of the ruling dynasties in 
ih. i aini/iiadit of his days, and in a sense preached tolerance and res- 
pi . i inwards the other religions. These are the main ingredients ot 
In. .toiy anil the purpose of his writing. It will be puerile to look for 
oilu i things in his poem - such as character delineation and similar 
n-pri is which are considered important in western literary criticism. 

M.tnimekhalai. said to lie a seijuel to O.ilappadhikaram, can in no 
way 1 1. inn to Ih- an epic. It k the story of a young woman, who dec- 
lined lo fall into thr snares of love because of the tragic story of her 
mother' n love. She nia.de a detailed investigation of the doctrines of 
v.i not is religious sects and ultimately entered the holy orders of Bud- 
ilhiiin Its only importance lies in its antiquity and in the fact that it 
it lln only Buddhist" work extant. 

I'. i uiiikadai is thr iichI im|)ortanl hook. It was rescued from total 
. .tin. lion by Dr. S\ amin ilha Awar and published as a handsome 

vol r. .illhoiif.ili its openini; and ronchii line, chapters air missing. ll 

ri Ihr story ol Prince I Ulavan.in, hr. inaii\ love allairs, the afTaii's ol 
hii .on. and hr, ultimate rniinu i.ilioii Thr plot m this epic is mil 
ilt».rly knit, hriaii M ol tin n.ii i.ilivf which ii a ineie jumble ol war 
Ion iii ill i.ijm .mil |c ,iloie.l\ .mil mi on Thru i». no ptononiK I'd Jain 
piiipo|',ui<la Inn .e I li ii Ii 1 1 mi M ii'kal.n Hut I'rtuiii Kadiii 
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((MiMi fi(oiy) in important lo Tamil literary histoiy for its description* 
ill rlic lifr of ihr Tauiilians at the regal level - palaces, their glory and 
iiplrmlour, their arts, music and dance, their games, craftsmanship and 
mini ■kill.'i. The author, Korigy velir, lived in a comer, of the Tamil 
tiiiiniiv, lar removed from the main stream of Tamiz culture and civi- 
le it n <i i . Probably he had an occasion to tour the Tamiznadu and what 
In- witnessed then" - the luxury of the people, their day to day life, the 
of their nobility, men and women, their play pastimes, the 
l.c inly nl their womanhood, and their joys and pleasures in life - made 
»u< li ,m indelible impression on his that, perhaps to eulogise this glory 
.il lile he embarked on the task of writing the epic. 

The next two important works are. Jivaka cintamani and Gula- 
iii mi, Ik. lb Jain works. Except for occasional flashes of poetry, there is 
urifhet plot nor character in them. They are one long series of adveri- 
tuie, armour fighting, culminating in the Jain way of renunciation. 

I'lll': TWIN EPICS: CTLAPPADHIKARAM AND 
MANIMEKALAI 

I In i i'i .1 novel term invented in the second quarter of this century 
i" ill-null- ( lilappadhikaram and Manimekhalai. We shall do well to 
H nirnil.fi ih.it (he two are not epics and are not twins. .We reserve 
llii'i In in to the end. 

< II \ IT \l)l 1 1 KARAM : 

< .'ilap|iailliiliaiain the story of the anklet, is hailed as the first, epic 
I '" ••••• Tamiz language. It is in the asiriyam metre, the metre 
in wb ii 1 1 moil of die Sangham poetiy was written. The occurrence of 
ilu nioiy n |i|;n-eil in the three cities Puhar (kaverip-pattinam), 
M nlin.ii and Valiji, which were the capitals of the Cozas, the Pandiyas 

1 d"' <!eias. Accordingly it is divided into the three respective 

i mill hi Kaniiaki, the daughter of a rich merchant in Puhar is married 
in K'oval.ui, the son of another rich merchant there; the story of these 
i wo iii ( alappadhikfuani. 

Kovulim is enchanted by the dance of a young dancing girl, 
Mmlhavi, in (he king's court .mil forsaking Kannaki, lie lives with 
Mflilhuvi. The two me very much .illaehrd to each oilier. A girl is 
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bum to thrni Thru' p. tin iiiilitin.il li clival < .ilh-d Indira vi/.Ji. The 
two move to the hem h in tin* routse ol the leslivals and there they 
mug Itivi'-stwigs to the aec.ompauiiiienl ol die ya/,. From Madhavi'it 
ming, Kovalan suspects quite wrongly of course, that she is in love with 
uiiolhcr, and deserting her, he returns to Kannaki. He had till that 
day spent all his wealth and all the jewels of Kannaki. As the dutiful 
Hindu wife that she really was, offers him her anklets, which were the 
only trinkets now left with her. Kovalan, who is now wholly crest- 
fallen, proposes to sell them in Madurai and engage in business there 
so that he may again acquire riches. So, taking Kannaki with him, he. 
marched out of the city at night. On the way, they are be friended 
by Kaunti adigal, a Jain nun, who acts as a sort of chaperon for 
Kannaki. 

The Madurai part of the story then begins. Kaunti leaves them 
both in the care of a women of the cowherd's class, as "that was the 
one class which knew no evil". Kannaki prepares his food and serves 
bini. An earlier dream makes Kovalan very uneasy. He leaves for the 
city bazaar to sell one anklet. He is met by a goldsmith who had stolen 
the queen's anklet. Planning to foist his theft on innocent Kovalan, the 
goldsmith seeks the king's presence, The king is just then, kirked by 
the sulking queen, who is angry that he evinced undue interest in the 
dance of a danceuse in the royal court just then. When the jeweller 
tells him of the stolen anklet, the king intending to say, bring him to 
be killed, actually said, "kill him and bring the anklet here", out of an 
apparent anxiety to please his queen. The words of the jeweller could 
not convince the executioners that Kovalan was a thief ; but one among 
them, a hasty drunkard, fells Kovalan with a sweep of his sword. 
(Theft was punished with beheading in those days). The news spreads 
fast and, in the cowherds quarters, they see many ill omens. The news 
reaches them. Kannaki rushes to the court to prove her husband's 
innocence. As she goes along the city streets crying and challenging, 
the Sun god replies : "Your husband is no thief; lire will consume lliis 
city which called him a thief". She sees tin- lifeless body of Kovalan. 
'I'hr body comes lo life. Kovalan embraces her and leaving her I here, 
departs (o a celestial abode. She meets die king, accuses him of 
unjustly killing her husband, and 'hows him hei olln-l aiiklel. The 
I'aiuliyaii lounliv i>. I.mioni nt llm pioilueei ol prill hi. I ll'i queru'-i 



anklet would naturally have encased a pearl in its core; but Kannaki's 
anklet contained a ruby. Seeing it, the king realises his injustice and 
instantly gives up his life. The queen follows. Kannaki not yet 
appeased, plucks her left breast and throws it at the city. The god of 
fire appears and at her command consumes the city. She leaves the 
city, goes west, and from the top of a hill in the Korigu country, she 
assends to the celestial regions. 

The happenings in the Cera land form the third part. -The hill 
tribes who witness her ascent to the heaven from their hill,' 
report it to the Cera King. Cenkuttuvan. Induced by his queen, he 
plans to install an image of Kannaki for worship and so takes out an 
expedition to the Himalayas to bring a stone for carving out the image. 
Vanquishing two princes in the north who jeered at the Tamils, he 
brings the stone on their heads. When the temple is consecrated, a 
vision of Kannaki appears. She is now fully appeased. Many princes 
go there to worship her, including Gajabahu from Ceylon: 

Ilango Adigal, brother of Ceran Cenkuttuvan, was with him when 
the hill people narrated the ascension of Kannaki to the heavens and 
when the poet Sattan, who was present, narrated to them her full 
story. He requested Ilango to write her story in the form of an epic, 
suited to the three ruling houses, saying that he himself had already 
written the story of the daughter of Madhavi. Thereupon Ijango 
wrote this poem to illustrate three truths. 

The poem as we have it today consists of three books and thirty 
chapters. The metre employed is the asiriyam, but throughout the 
book we have many musical pieces written, in different metres: they 
form an important part of the book also. The dance of Madhavi which 
is the origin of the entire story has been elaborated by the author to 
such an extent that the poem itself has come to be called a dramatic 
epic. Later, musical pieces are introduced in the song of the ball game, 
I lie pestle, the swing and so on. Naturally these lead us to conclude 
that the author took the motifs for these from the folk songs current in 
his lime at various levels. 

< alappndhik nam in .1 tragedy which reaches its climax with the 
burning "f the rily ol Madniai by K.ii.iM.iki llnl ihc Indian tradition 
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of ait mid letters would not consider tragedy as the end of any art and 
so the story in the third part was invented and probably added on 
much later, bringing together many popular stories, and some fact and 
more fiction. The author is never mentioned in the first two books but 
the third gives biography and makes him a contemporary of Sattan, 
who is said to be a personal witness of some of the happenings in the 
story, with the addition of the Vanjik kandam. What was mere fiction 
has been sought to be made into history and Kannaki is made into a 
historical figure. Many tutelary deities are worshipped in different 
parts of the Tamilnadu in different names such as Mari, Draupadi, 
Celli etc., and these are all now sought to be identified with Kannaki 
and the Kannaki cult a new cult based on this fiction, is taking shape. 
Passions have been aroused and Kaijnaki is hailed as the flower of the 
Dravidian culture. The spirit of Ilango would certainly turn in its 
grave if it were to know how its heroine is being distorted and glorified 
as god. 

But, the question of age, the. Pattini cult and the historicity of 
Kannaki apart, the poem is a grand poem. The three books, Kural, 
Cilappadhikaram and Kamba Ramayanam are considered to be choicest 
products of the Tamil Muse and deservedly so. The author bestows 
generous praise on the Coza and the Pandiya, (and on the Cera in the 
third part) and in this sense it is an epic for the three ruling dynasties 
of Tamiznadu. It is the only book extant dealing with the three divi- 
sions of Tamiz-iyal, isai and natakam. It deals with all the regions 
dealt with in Tamil grammar and speaks at length of people in all 
classes of society. No other work brings out the joys and aspira- 
tions of the lower classes as vividly as this epic. Thei fact that its 
heroine and hero are taken not from royalty, but from the common 
people, is significant. Another feature is the . reverence shown by the 
author to all systems of religion. He speaks of Siva, of Muruga, of 
Visnu, of Sakti, and of Arha as though he is an ardent devotee of each 
particular god. His devotion transcends commonness. Such catholi- 
city is rare in later literature. Maniniekhalai, said to be also an epic 
and a sequel to this bonk is in sharp contrast to Cilappadhikaram in 
thin le'iperl It;, author speaks like an intolerant bigot in decrying 
nllici ii-|i|j|oo', 1 it ill, 11 1\ |ailii.'.in. As aheadv iioled, ( lilappaillii- 
kniittn in 1 mi 0 1 1 11 . anil peiltapM the only inif/rilv in Tamil literary liiNtory. 
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|'| lr p i quotes Kuruj and so its i»«c can be much later than 

Kin d One point is licit il could not have been composed during the 
Krtl.iMii'n period, that is between 250 to 300 A.D. Probably we. may 
■,,-,l K ., ihc period about 200 to 250 A.D. to be the date for the main 
( :,! ,|,|,.,«ll,ikaiam text, and the period 250 to 300 A.D. as the period 
u li. ii the later later interpolations such as the third book were added. 

MANIMP.KI IAI.A1 : 

Manimekhalai is considered to be an epic also and a sequel to 
« Wappadhikaiam. Manimekhalai was the daughter of Madhavi and 
Kov.ilan. When he was unjustily killed, she resolved that her own 
.Uiphiei hIhmiIiI no more take part in dances. But her own mother 
I, It thai it was not proper for a dancer to abandon her profession, and 
„, helped Udayakmnara, the prince of the land, to court her. Mani- 
m i-|.li.ilai ..ii the other hand would follow her own mother's advice and 
,.,„,!.! | Ml . ( . noihiiu; to do with him. When he importunes her, her 

,i, .„,,;, I, Manimekhalai after whom she was herself named, lifts 

I,. , ,i|, l. v ,u in a distant place, endows her with some super human 
,„•.», . ,n,l causes her to come by a magic bowl which, when filled by 

ili, I I ,,l ., chaste lady, would go on issuing food eternally. There 

.:, I, lllll, III. Ill the land which she helps to relieve with her bowl. To 

, . ..id the attentions of the prince again, she takes on the guise of a 
m il known woman there, whose husband coming on the scene, finds 
ili. |, liner pursuing her, and thinking it is his wife, kills him. The 
|.iiim ' . iimiher nets angry with Manimekhalai and tries to harm her in 
„ vi i ill way.., bill she always escapes. She then learns the various 
Ii.ii.I', ,,| philosophy. While thus engaged she learns that the city of 
k ,o . ii|i|i,,l(inani. eanital of the Gozas and her mother's place, was 
...nliril l,\ the sea.. She then, goes to Kancipuram. Aravana 

\ili| .,l .in eiilii-hlened Buddhist seer and saint, teaches her the Bud- 
II,, i philosophy She then performs tapas (or penance) to end all' 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ,11 |I|S 

*< 

.. I I,, ,|..i\ ol Manimekhalai is all a jumble; there is no plot, no 
I,, ,n .nut .1,. is hi-isrir a very poor heroine. The only purpose of (lie 
poi-iii ii |, i piopa|',ali' ihe lluiklhisl religion and philosophy. In this 
lb, ,i ii 1 1 ii ti h.e. achieved a certain amount ol success. In this aspect, 
iinniilv 11 i.i i ol ii hidou:. tlispuial ion ihi, poem is (he Ion- runnel of many 
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DiHili later writing. Chapters 27 and 2!) of the book dealing with the 
heroine's learning the other religions and the Buddhist religion, are a 
mine of information on Buddhist logic and philosophy, which are not 
to be found elsewhere in the Tamil language. 

The book is like Silappadhikaram in the asiriyam metre and con- 
tains, the same number of thirty chapters (over 4$00). lines. There the 
■similarity ends. This book does not deal with, mut - Tamil; it does not 
deal with the three ruling kingdoms; it does not speak about the need 
for the king to uphold a just rule; nor about the homage of the great 
to the chaste women. It speaks no doubt of karma and hew it will 
bear fruit in subsequent births. It refers to more than a score of 
puranic legends. ' It does not employ any other metre anywhere, expect 
the asiriyam; it does not have musical pieces; it does riot pay homage 
to other gods and deities and Cilappadikaram ungrudingly does. But 
where it praises the Buddha we have some good lyrical poetry. 

. Though Manimekhalai. refutes nine schools of thought its chief tar- 
get for. attack is the Jain school. The author is very intolerant in ridi- 
culing the Jain religion. .. 

Sattan is said to be author of his poem ; the epithets Kulvanikan 
(trader in groceries) and Cittalai are two epithets generally employed 
to' qualify the name Cattan. But Cilippadhikaram does not mention 
Cittalai; it merely says "the Tamil teacher Cattan". Cattan always signi- 
fies Sasta, one of the village tutelary deities. The Vanjik-kandam of 
Cilappadhikaram says that Cerikuttuvan and Ilarigo learnt the story of 
Kanrtaki from the lips of Cattanar, who said he had already sung the 
story of Manimekhalai taking the holy orders. Chapter 26 of the 
poem speaks of Cenkuttuvan's expedition to the Himalayas to get the 
proper stone for making Kannaki's image. Obviously it could not 
be that Cattan narrated this is story, even before Cerikuttuvan had 
heard of Kattoaki or had ever marched north. Hence the statement 
that Cattan told the story of Kannki to the brothers at Vahji and 
also that he had already sung about the renunciation of Manimekhalai 
are a mere myth. 

As noted earlier, this poem makes good poetry in places, but is 
hardly conceivable as an epic a* we understand il. Though il Inin no 



xiuiy iiiincut, )lu« fuel remains that it is woven round the wandering* 
■■I ,1 unman. Tin- Kajabhras, invaders of Madurai from aa alien land, 
In-Ill iw.iy thnv tor three centuries, the third to the sixth A.D. They 
w.i. ..I <li. Digamhaia Jain sect, which suppressed women, music and 

ill win-Idly pleasures. Generally poetry in praise of women could not 
li .vr Ihtii written during that period. History tell us that Pandiya 
K.i.liiiiknn put to route the Kajabhras and rescued the land from them. 

I lie. w is in A.IX . r i7. r ). Manimekhalai could have been composed only 
nit' i thii date, that is by about 600 A.D. Perhaps the third book of 
< .'il.ipp.idhikaram the Vanjikkandam was also added on at about the 
>ii»nn' lime. 

1 1 will be clear from what has been said here that Manimekhalai 
'"- • |'i< ; and considering the lapse of three centuries between the two 
I"" in, tin y cannot be called twin epics. 

|l\ AK A CIN I AMANT: 

|in..I>.i Cmtamani, by the Jain monk Tiru-Takka devar is in the 

" ,,M , "inning to 3150 verses. It is a true Jain work in this 

" I'" ■•" '" the Jain way of austerity in life. But the. story and the 
11 '"" • ■'•'Nation it are anything l>ut austere. We shall first give 

1 st< >'">' <>f the poem, Saccanda, ruler of the kingdom of 

1 "I i, J'.-' V himself up to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, 

■ l.'iii: utth Ins newly wedded queen Vijaya, handling over the adminis- 
""" 1 ""' >•<••»<• 1(1 his minister Kattiyankara. The minister grad- 
n.'lh I. mil up his power and one day raided the kings palace. Expec- 
""H •' manoeuvre, the Icing had caused a flying machine to be 

••mil, -.ii vvliuh he now sent away his queen who was then in an advan- 
''' ' "" 1,1 I 1 "'.':":"" }, Fn the lighting the king died. The queen Ian- 

' " " "i.uion ground where a son was born to her and was 1 
' I". 'K.i. Mr was brought up by a merchant of the city. In due ' 

fl " "1» ■ lll<l l-'anicd from his teacher his real parentage. 

1 '" "' ' ■" ,lr l"«'id chief of cowherds were driven away by 
1 1 ll,r hills - Nn one wa.s able to rescue the herds front 
'I'"" Jivaka fought with hunters ami brought back the herds. The 
•hi, I raw away his .lauj;hlei in marriage to Jivaka the victor, but 
|U ' U ' '" < '"' "' 'I'U'lenl <a le, ac.e|,|,,| her in marriage on 
'" ,M " "' >'-" 1 "Hi.u., wlm u .,s ,,| ,|u- eowherd's clan. 
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Thus begin the marriage adventures of Jivaka. Next, he defcatrd 
GSndharvadatta, a princes from the celestial vvorld in a musical con- 
test and married her, much to the chagrin of Kattiyankara. Two girls, 
Gunamalai and Suramafijari entered into a contest of making toilet 
powder, and appointed Jivaka as the judge. lie had adjudged that of 
Gunamalai as the superior one. Enraged, Suramaujari shut herself up 
in a convent, vowing that she would make him go to her. The State 
elephant in a mad fury attacked Gunamalai and he rescued her and 
now married her. As he was then in trouble with Kattiyankara, Sudan- 
jana Deva, who owed his liberation from a dog's birth to the utterring 
of mantras by Jivaka, took him away from the city by air. Another 
prince Padma was bitten by a snake; he removed the snake poison and 
married her. In another place Kemasari, daughter of a merchant was 
long without a marriage; the astrologer had said that she would marry 
the person on seeing whom she would show signs of shyness. She felt 
shy on seeing Jivaka and so she married him. Going to another place, 
he taught archery to the princes of the land and married their sister 
Kanakam&lai. Then lie met for the first time his mother, who parted 
from him at this birth. In another place girls were engaged in a ball 
game and Vimalai, the daughter of a rich merchant of the place run- 
ning after the ball saw him and fell in love with him. He went to a 
shop, which happened to be that merchant's shop and sat there. Imme- 
diately all merchandise, which was heaped up there unsold for long 
were sold away. As this was in keeping with words of a sooth-sayer, 
she was given to him in marriage. Then he enticed Suramanjari with 
his music and married her. Next he went to a tryst organised by his 
uncle Govindan, King of Videha, to the effect that he who shot an 
arrow at a rotating target could marry his daughter Ilakkanai. Jivaka 
shot the target and won her hand, but Kattiyankara was enraged at his 
appearance there and in the fight that ensued Jivaka killed him and 
married Ilakkanai. Next he ascended the throne with his eight wives. 
After sometime he realised the transcience of all worldly things and, 
making his son King, renounced the world and after due penance at- 
tained the ultimate blissful state. 

(.lintamani, is so called because it is said one may get satisfaction, 
in this book in all fields that he can think of (( lintamani gem which 
foanls one'., winhivt) ll is also called the inallll mil (bunk of mania 
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Htm), which M>i.-iiifl fully justified from the love adventures of the hc.ro. 
Hie iiuntrriiy „f life dial Nliould lie the predominant note of Jain litc- 
nituie In prominent by its absence in this book. The work is a very 
.unbitiuus one, but its chief note is sensuousness. 

CiiilAinatii ,u >* _a» important place in the history oif Tamil litera- 
'" (,lis t,K,t 11 ■ first book to employ the viruttam metre in long 
continuous narrative. This metre had been employed to great effect 
l>V the Vaisnava and the Saiva Canon writer of the 7th to the 9th 
Centuries, but it is extremely unlikely that the Jain monks who mostly, 
lived a cloistered life in those days (9th century) could have known 
""" ,,v " ms H«-'«e the attempt of Devar may be taken as his own 
innovation based on the Kallipa and the musical pieces in Cillappadhi- 
Itaiam. His attempt was a marvellous success, so far as he was con- 
• eined, although it is crude and unpolished. But perfection in the 
met,,, was attained by Kambar who was his contemporary because he 
had ■.inched both tiie Saiva and the Vaisnava canons very well. There 
umy I"- many happy turns of expression, picturesque language, realistic 
■""""'"n 'lescription, in Cintamanj, but the book falls short being 
|HM-lry. Then- is no character delineation, no drama, no play of 
,n,!,ir «'""""'"* and no portrayal of human nature - in short there is 
"'»i""K "> i', H.at can be called great poetry. Exposition of the Jain 
philosophy is the most negligible part of the book. 

TlRUKKURAL 

"" l" ,rf «-«-««»» «>»' Tampan thought and its greatest contribution 
in wo, Id thought on all problems of life is agreed among all thinkers 
<<• he Tiiukkural. )t is universally acclaimed as the greatest Tamiz 
» lav.ic. It has "two aspects to its greatness - the most profound thought 
I!"' m«wl baining problems of existence and the most astounding 
' """ v " r wo " ls :m(l »»»>> <>f 'tvle. Rural is the one book in Tamiz 
"I"',,, which thousands of pages have been written, both in Tamiz and 
•n -KiirIMi. Hut unfortunately, every thing about Kural is uncertain- 
I'he author, his place, his class in society, his religion, his age, his pro- 
Irvi.m in life; and Vuiyfipuri Pillai had taken elaborate pains to prove 
that the thoup.hls of Kural were adaptations of Sanskrit. In this res- 
|"H'I wr may Inward a remark in „ light vein that Kural is like God 
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everything about both U w» uncertain! whole volume* i *n b* (HIM im'f 
cussing the*e t|ur»tloti», but in the npnee of a few pHR** wllfrtl ^§f. 
devote to the book here, we cannot even touch upon th« Vi»l iHttfflf* 
tude of the writing on these points. However, we »lmll hrfaWv W0m 
tton all these points before proceeding to speak nboilt the Wtfll 

THE AUTHOR : 

Jains used to say that the author was a Jain precuplni l,y httm* 
Kunda Kundacaraya and that lie was not l it uvulhtvA, , ( >Ul*»fl Hm| 
said that he was a friend, of one merchant by name RltMftilhgft 
have to dismiss all such stories as fiction, as laulaNlii' niylltn, t h|» 
says he was born in Mylaporej another says he look hi ||m» 
Sangham at Madurai to get its seal of approval, both lltfHif IHtf 
ring true; and yet there is no improbability in them, I !»#• ftltt lt<§Mlll 
says that he was a cast away child, of the lowest i him in •mlMy till 
term Valluvar signifies a member of that community, « Half) plMtl 
drummer. But a careful study of Kural not once hill wvpmI lUMH 
over, will give any one the feeling that the book riiulil mil IimW* bMgt 
written by one of the lowest class, however gifted ot Infilled lift IHl|N$ 
be, and however deep his experience of life mi^hl be A VIM»# lH f$H 
Tiruvalluyamalai even goes to the exlenl of sayiii|( ihrtl ill* IfHlMtiftl 
woud say that he was a member of the Valhiv.u tribe bill M>tlllM§ 0fr 
sons ignore the statement. 

KURAL: 

Kural means short ; it is a variant of the veiibh inrlir tilifl Hit l#l|f 
two lines, having four and three feet in each line Tin In mil (tlMl H| 
name from the metre. The Kural Veuha is not an e»i»v ly|t# irf NUttf J; 
there is a specific arrangement in the linking of the h el o| VtP|| 
called ven-talai), which has to !><• scrupulously milieu il in Hl tlllll^ 
there is a rhyme an<I alliteration; though the .uilhoi i|or» in,| Mt»fy ftt^Hf 
adhere to these, lie is generally particular to lh>il il ihr llul Witm 
Of both the lines in each couplet do nol ilivim loyilhel. the Itlflt 
the last words of the fust line rhvme logeihci He»iile», ||,K j( 
Vcnbft has an internal rhythm anil cadence which ulr I M Mil HMf 
out of the word arrangement but ,ihn |i\ ihe thought liilllMHl 
author Iim", achieved thii in ,i lull iium^iii' 
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It is called Tiruk-kuraj ; Tim (sacred) is a Tamil prefix added to 
express the people's high esteem of the work. It consists of three books 
and 133 chapters, with ten verses to each chapter. The first four 
chapters are a kind of preface; the first book, Arattuppal has 38 chap- 
ters (including the preface), the second Pomtpal 70 chapters, and the 
third Kamattuppal 25 chapters. The work may thus be seen to be 
arranged in the traditional manner of the first three goals of life. The 
fourth goal, liberation, has not been separately dealt with by the author, 
lie seems to imply that one who leads a righteous life will eventually 
obtain release on the natural culmination of this life. 

It is a great tribute to the author that all sects in the Tamil claim 
him as their own. The Saivas, the Vaisriavas and the Jainas claim as 
their own poet; since there are no Buddhists here, we are not aware of 
their claim. Christians of the modern day claim him as their own. It 
need not cause us any surprise if all great thinkers claim him as their 
own to the end of time, because he went through life with a humble, 
pure and unbiased mind that was not clouded with current prejudices, 
because he stored the ripe and rich experience of all avenues of life in 
his heart and always gave expression to the mature wisdom that resul- 
ted from that experience, in the shortest and most artistic form. The 
poetry was not addressed to any external being but was merely an 
expression on an inward peace and joy. Even the greatest sorrows and 
tragedy leave behind a feeling of place in the cultured mind; from 
l>eace joy is born, and only gives rise to the sweetest poetry. 

Kural lays down a code of ethics which is universal and at the 
M>»r time eternal. Time and space do not limit its concepts, whereas 
hi Sanskrit, it is never universal; it is bound up with class (varna) and 
with exigency. In the porutpal, he draws up an ideal code for rulers 
ami administrators; this is based on what we would call a code of 
< ;.ni(lliian Truth and Love (Non-violence). In this sense, it is 
unpai allelled in the world of law books, not only in Sanskrit. No ele- 
ment of iinlnilh or violence enters into the author's dictum here. This 
i Linn cannot be made of the Sanskrit Artha Sastras. Now going to 
the third pari love, he speaks of love, a union of two souls which 
liaiiM tiuIn the body. There is absolutely no element of vulgarity; 
pliyHii'id love hiiN never been exalted and any one can be allowed to 
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n( u< I y this part without the least hesitation (hat its thoughts may taint 
the young mind. The author might have known (he Sanskrit book 
on the three subjects of arain, porul and inbain and probably that was 
the reason he had striven to write a classic on the three which could 
be much more ideal and lofty than the toughts contained in the Sans- 
krit books and which could serve as a beacon light for all time and to 
all mankind. His concept of humanity, coming in the line of the 
poet who sang "yadum ure yavaurm kelir" (all place is my place and 
all people are my kin) is one which embraces all claims and times. 
Hence, to say that he took anything from Sanskrit is not to recognise 
the dimensions of his writing, the like of which had never been written 
anywhere. 

The first book deals with aram or dharma in general, the second 
with polity and administration, and the last book with the theme of 
love. 

ARAM: 

The first chapter of the available book is an invocation to God. 
Here the writer does not refer to any particular god, but refers to Him 
only directly in involved terms. The directness, simplicity, elegance 
and force of the author's general style is wholly absent here and this 
had made critics say, correctly perhaps, that this chapter is an inter- 
polation or later addition and not the author's writing. 

Tamilnadu, from the beginning of time had the two ways of life, 
the householder's and ascetic's : Legends say that the author led the 
most happy householder's life. But Kural extolls both equally. It 
seems to preach only monogamy, which implies her lofty status for 
women. It does not ask her to worship her spouse, but everywhere, 
her importance (as the orthodox phrase grahalakshmi implies) is 
emphasized. Whati is important is not the householder's or ascetic's 
life itself, but the goals of life and the manner in which they are 
followed. 

Gandhi's philosophy of life was contained in the two words: Non- 
violence and Truth. Kural enunciates the same two in a single verse, 
in (lie same oidei ; "Nou killing (non-violence) is the supreme virtue: 
If you waul, a nerond one, lollow truth (iioii l.ilselioixl ) In Kni.il ,r 



tu C.mdhi, righlPOUMiMN is not a iwrc end: it is the means also; it is 
htr The author lived during a period of hand to ,Tlouth existence > 
I, .11 v-i. ■'«• unequivocally advocated non-receiving. The present age 
..< rruton has well been anticipated by him. He. enjoins man to test 
nvnyiliiiiK l>y his reason whatever may be the subject, whoever may 
lutvr fiaid it. Rituals had been there is his day, but he transcends them 
..II and pleads for a purity of the heart. Fate was then a much malig- 
ned irriii: he holds forth the hope that even fate can be beaten hollow 
li V undaunted effort. Surely, the insistence on work and a confidence 
n. us success is a gospel for all time. Rural lays great! emphasis on 
.-•In. ..lion; nol content with one chapter it devotees three chapters to 
ilu, .nbjei l, besides one on eloquence. 

I'OUIIL: 

Tlie thoughts of Rural in the second book all deal with polity and 

,„| ish.iiion. The author does not make any mention of any of the 

Mil.ni; dynasties in Tamilnadu. But we know that democracy was- 
,n,U,,un in this days and the three crowned monarchs, ruled the land. 
\, t In dictum pronounced for the edification of kings holds good with 
, (,„■(■«■ even in the days of a democratic republic. Tt is not arms 
diii .eiine victory for the state: it is the just rule. Where the ruler 
,|, -u, .mil:, money front the subjects, it is just highway robbery; how 
mni|>liil today, in the second half of the 20th century even on the 

\ i I \ '., Ill W I II I <• the author wrote this dictum. 

Hu m hould be the dread of punishment (for wrong doing) but 
„mm jiiMir.luneiit should not be inflicted. The king should restrain 
In Mir. i uhri. he can expend it; certainly there is no point in res- 

ii ■ H uleie i.e. in the case of a superior power) it cannot b« 

. i| lb, chapters on lime and place for the ell'oiis of the king 

i niijiii I,, bell. -led. 'I here is also an intere sling chapter on stale inlelli- 
,.i, L ii i lb, i liapteo. on valour and hfi'iiisiii e.iu '.land c. unpai isoli with 
.mill. ,1 fi.uii-haiu poelr\ There !'■ also a . h.iplei on what was once 
fnoivn ,n 1 1n- hlth coluinil activity and sabola|',e. 

Then i'i a ihaplei ml medicine H lhouiihl'< hold r;oo.|, even nililm 
lln |>i. all I iiih .uie, lo<la\ '0 lili-ilii.il ru in e 
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LOVE: 

Then we pass on to the third book on love themes. The 25 c hap 
ters in this book have been distributed into the traditional two divi- 
sions, clandestine love and married love. Although the author tries to 
follow the concepts of love in the Sangham poetry, there is considera- 
ble departure from that tradition. Some of the verses arc supreme 
love poetry, just penned down in four or five words: often a wholr 
drama is enacted in these words. All the words are utterances of dra- 
matic chapters and hence their suggestion and artistic appeal is all the 
greater. Similar emotional expression we do not find even in the 
Sangham poetry. 

Ramattuppal, the third book, is sufficient to show that the author 
lived a most happy and felicitous domestic life. 

It is remarkable that the author has written here a treatise on life 
In all its aspects, a charter for mankind which applies with equal force 
today, nearly twenty centuries after it was written; it bids fair to apply 
with the same force for many a century, till eternity. Its relevance in 
not only to Tamilnadu, not only to the Hindu fold, but to the whole 
world, speaking various languages and following different faiths. Though 
the charter was made by a man, it applies with equal force to women 
also. It lays bare the inmost recesses of the heart and that is tin- 
secret of its relevance. Born in a society ridden by caste, he speaks of 
a casteless classless society. Persons so distantly placed by language, 
climate and tradition as Gandhi, Tolstoy, Pope and Schweitzer, have 
hailed the Rural as a testament for mankind for all time. 
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I.ITKKAKY IIKRITACIE — (contd.).. _ 
(a) WORK OF AZVARS 

I In- .uiiliois nl tin- VaLsnava canon are called Azvars, they who 
■it i deeply immersed in the grace and glory of Visnu (and who will 
il.ii help in imiiii'i -se ns in that ocean of grace). The Azvars are 
lurlvr in number and llieir period ranges from the 6th century to the, 

i I In Mini's nl iln- Azvars are collected together and counted as a 
i"i.il nl loin thousand, and they are known by the name Nalayira- 
liui.i |'i . 1 1 >.■ i ■< 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 (the. four thousand sacred songs). They are in 
I. .in j • . ■ 1 1 r - 1 . 1 1 miIi divisions of about a thousand verses each. The larger 
• •••IV "I I " "in. iiigai Azvar and Nammazvar are each over a thou- 

unil vn • and so they have been grouped into two separate books, the 

'i unci iIh- I'eriya I irimiozi of Tirumangai Azvar and the fourth the 

I iim.ii / 1 nl Naiiimazvav. Of the other songs, the musical pieces 

i Ilriii'il .is the first volume., Mudal aviram (the first thousand), 

mil iIh mi sical pieces grouped as the third book called Iyal-pa. 

Wi '.lull examine below, the songs of the Azvars, not in the order 
hi ulinli liny are [m i >ii| icd in the Canon, hut in an approved chrono- 
l"i;n il imli'i llhallar, Vedanta Desikan, Ma naval a Miimuni and many 
nihi l have ,n i ;ui|;i'<l the authors differently, but we would follow here 

il tin adapted by Tim Aralitfattamudanfir, (he earliest, of all, in 

In If iiii,iiiii|.i (\ 1 1 1 1 ,i 1 1 1 . ii I i . An\' dscussion of dates is beyond the 

I I I i| II I ll I II II VM II k 

I A It I S A/A ARS : 

iTn Inil A/v.ii'. ( N 1 1 ii hi I A/vars) win- threr I'oihai, llhiitatn 
Mini !'' .mil all <>l iln in I i.i ib < I 1 1 1 >i 1 1 I lit- I'allava loiinlry, Then' w.r 
I 1 1 1 1 1 1 . i i mil iii llii I'.illiliv.i ii'iuili', iliituif. 1 1 1 ( ' lid lo llie lilh (i'ii 
luili i anil in. ..inil. \ ai'illav.i hi !'i.il\ i, llaili'il bum llie I'.illdiv.i 
i i , 1 1 1 1 1 1 ', ihiinifi lli.il |niioil I In In i llnii A'var. 1 1 1 f.- then 
inil!'. > 1 1 ( I III;' 1 1 ■ i . |.ii hiiI I 1 1 Ii < i 1 1 1 1 1 1 i < | I 'i i\ 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 in ,i lioili nil ii 
i,,|.| ii lulu in i I i ml in K.i i ii • Mliiil.illai v\ ,r, I mi n on i nililli.n i' 
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flower (the hiptage creeper) in Kadal allai (Mahabalibiiram) ; .mil 
Peyar was born on a crimson lily in a well in Tiruvallikkeni (Math an) ; 
hence they are called ayonija (not born from a mother's vvoinh). 

A beautiful legend says how they met one dark night in the corri- 
dor of a house , in Tiruk-Kovalur and how they, saw a vision of Tinmial 
(Visnu) there and began to sing His praises. As there was not enough 
space for the three of them, they were standing ; Visnu entered amidst 
them, and they felt squeezed. Poihai used the sun as a lain]) and 
Bhutam used devotion as a lamp to find out the cause of the squeezing. 
Peyazvar saw the Lord there and began to describe Vistlu whom they 
saw. They have each sung an antadi of 100 Venbas, known as the first, 
second and third antadis. The mantra naind-narayana finds place in a 
song of Poyhai; later it plays a very prominent part in the life and 
songs of Tirunuigai Azvar. Poyhai mentions Tiruvengadam frequen- 
tly in his songs; Tiruvarangam once; there is also a mention of Koval 
idaikazi (corridor) in his songs (86). The other two Azvars mention 
many shrines in their songs, including several, in Kanci itself. Bhu tartar 
calls himself the great fortunate Tamizan (74), Bhutam and Pey 
mention Mamallai and Vinnagar. Critics have remarked that as the 
shrines in these places were built in the 7th century, these Azvars 
should have belonged then or later. This is not correct. The shrines 
existed much earlier; narasimha and his successors built the monoliths; 
this does not mean that the temple also came later. Hence the refe- 
rences do not affect the antiquity of the Azvars. 

These are the early poems in Vaisnavism and they show a consi- 
derable degree of simplicity and religious tolerance, and a wonder and 
joy, born out of a full and limitless experience of divine grace. 

TIRUP-PANAZVAR: 

Tirup-Pfinazvar, a ban! of the lowest caste in society, was an 
ardent devotee of Visilu at Srii'ali^ani. He used to play his yill instru- 
ment mi the southern bank of the kaveii, in praise of the Lord, as 
ii kind of service to llim The Lord made known llie devotion of the 
low i .lite Tail, i b\ orfleimi.. the lueli i a'lle | m if - I In e.niv him into the 

leinplf bin 'hoiililel ',. I hi I'm, i ha , if, a J pmni . . I leu vel'u-, 

111 | 'III"'' "I Oil Villloil, oil'. Ill-: n| l|il phvillill 1 1 ii |n nl llll I | nl fill 
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•■*"*••». Mr„,io,,i,, K rach feature, the- pact pour, forth his longing. 
'"' "< the ,„*„,,.-,■ of a girl yearning for her lover. This one 

"'""K I'-*" 'Mined for him AzvSrhood. 



I IK 1 'MAZISA1 : 

TinmiazUai A/var of the place of that name on the other hand 

» u h. K h caste brahmin and a bigot. He always heaps abuse on th* 

Muiv-i rrhgion; nor does he spare Jainism or Buddhism. He has writ- 

.w„ poems, an antadi of 100 veribas and Tiruchanda viruttam of 

r.'H v..i.». m verses, set in a rigid rhythmic pattern. His works are 

,,,h,Ca ' 1,1 Content but the ly^al quality is mostly absent. With 

' ' """ n '' W, y CV(>lvin & Vaishnava religion definitely slides into bigotry 
mill intolerance. 

Sum,- of his verses contain great truths spoken in very simple lucid 
'"'('"•'l' 1- ... an arresting manner; but the general speed of the jingle 
•"»' •""■h».m-al rhythm wipe out all poetry from the songs; yet we 
'"' r vm '' : The tides build up even out of the snow white wide 
"-v mil brack and merge with the same sea; in like manner, all 
"' and that die, and wall and live, out of You,' finally are 

""•T,'-<l i" Von: such is Your nature. 

I « >NI>AK ADM'l'ODI: 

: " li,,,,odi (** dmt of the feet of God's devotees) has 
" ,S - " u ' Tiruppalliezucci and the other Tiru Malai 
<""' 'ohmsIs of ton verses, intended to rouse the Lord from His 
, "* ""^ nmmia * and obtain His grace. Tiru Malai means 

»'•' ""'v '--land. The verses show a high degree of violent bigotry 
'"' k '' : ™»« time of intense devotion also. Accor- 
t;,;,,,,ly ' his ,ife consis ted of extremes and they explain 
■ ".■,.■„„.., ... his songs. He makes a complete surrender of him- 

'" " -V " ,S ""' ^" Ui »G J«y- To him, the Kaveri is more 

"'•«" «•»•■ <^" K .-s because Srirangam is on the Kaveri The 

""" ' ,, '"' S ""• Vai?navas is so great they are required 
' ,L,i,V i,k l"- ; 'v-. My I-rt of Srirangam, I have 

' I' 1 ""' »» I"'"': "<> kid, nor kin. I hold f ast unto fef4 
»"'• Snprr..*, „f hue. | cry o„, ,„ Thee. O Kn.n„! 

h« l« my iuppoit, other limn Ther? 
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KULAS8KHARA : 

Next we take up Kulaaekhara, a Cera prince of the west coast. 

He calls himself the Lord of Kolli, Kudal (Madurai) and Kozi 
(Uraiyur); this is rnere vanity and does not signify much. Yet, the 
fact that he was a prince, was in those days very significant for the 
cause of Vaiaiavism; here he is the only princely poet in the Canon. 
The Pafldiya prince had been of great help to Periyazvar, but he was 
no poet. The prince of die Cera dynasty was styled 'perumal', irres- 
pective of whether he was a Saiva or a Vaisnava; we find the Saiva 
poet called Ceraman-perumal in an earlier period. Here he is Kula- 
sekhara-perumal and his songs are Perumal Tirumoli. 

His poems are ten, with 105 verses. He was most attracted by 
the Ramavatara and most of his poems are a passionate adoration of 
this aspect of Visnu. Lika Periyazvar, he is fond of celebrating the 
childhood of Rama and Ktsna and he has sung the first lullaby song in 
Tamiz. 

The first three poems are in praise of Srirangam. Two poems 
are on the boyhood of Krsna. In the first, the girls in the Ayarpadi 
chide him for being unfaithful to each in turn. The second is the 
very moving lament of Devaki, the real mother of Krsna who becomes 
her own fate in not being able to rejoice in the boyish pranks and 
feats of the boy, while it was given to Yasodai to witness and rejoice 
in them. There is also another moving poem from the lips of Dasa- 
ratha, the father of Rama, who mourns his ill luck in sending Rama 
away to the forest. The next poem in praise of Tillai Tiruccitra- 
kutam< is a continuous narrative of the entire story of the Ramayana. 

All the poems of this azvar prince are supremely lyrical in 
quality and his songs on Tiruvenkatam and Vittuvakkodu may be 
said to be unsurpassed in emotional fervour and supplication. He 
desired to he born 1 as a bird, a fish, a cup, a tree, a rock, a stream, 
a step in fax:t anything on His Tiruvenkatam hill. Even if a mother 
pushed her child away, it can only cry for her affection and attention ; 
so is the Szvf.r. The Vittuvakkodu song contains a proverb in each 
vfrnr. 
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The lament of Daftaialhi aliei Rama Ml (1m- city for the foirrtl 
ai iiiNtnu lcd l.y KaikeyL is ..nc of liis lies! lyrical pieces. Tin- pool 
ifiilly becomes Ihr father and pours forth all the pangs of separation 
from the son ; the nfiyaka-nayaki bhava is frequent in devotional 
poct.y. IVriyazvar's role of mother to Krsna in his songs is unique. 
Hut here KiilaSokhara's role of father for Rama is most unparalleled. 
I'or descriptive} poetry in the most picturesque and lyrical language, 
Kiilasekhara is a matter in the Vaisnava canon. Probably he supplied 
many thoughts to Kambar for his epic composition. 

I'KklYAZVAR: 

Next we go to Periyazvar. He was a brahmin from Sri Villi- 
pnlliir, named Visnucittan. He was a spiritual preceptor to the 
I'.indiya ruler, Sri Vallabha. According to tradition, he established 
in the king's court that Visnu was the Supreme and got the prize of 
a purse of gold. When Visnu Was taken in along the streets, he had 
a darsan of the deity and fearing that some one may cast an evil eye 
on llim, lie sang a Pallandu poem, meaning — May you live long in 
all this glory. Usually it is the mother who does a ritual to remove 
i he evil eye. Because he did this and because he sang almost all his 
■;ongs on Krsna, placing himself in the position of his mother Yaspda, 
In- has been hailed by the grateful Vaisnava community as the Periya 
.i/vai (die elder azvar). As also the foster father, of Andal, who 
rave her away in marriage to Visnu, this title seems appropriate to 
him. 

K.ioh of the poems of an azvar is. generally known as the song 

(holv word) of that azvar. Periyazvar has' sung 473 

vciM-i in 4!) poems; they are the Periyazvar Tirumozi. The first 
po'-ni n the Pallandu — the Nalayiram (the Vaisnava canon) quite 
I ■ 1 1 ■■ if •! v opens wilb the Pallandu. 

Musi of his songs are devoted to the Krsnavatara,; there are also 
a lew addressed to Rama. His poems give us the most delightful 
pidiii. of childhood in the Tamil language. Among all divine 
i InMirn, die child Krsna has a very large number of lovely stories 
woven round him. This child and his pranks are the greatest favou- 
rilm witli Ihr Azvar. A/vfir was a bachelor; it is astonishing how 
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he has l»rrn able to enter into the mind of Yasodai and re-live the 
childhood days of Kilsna in (iokulani. The birth of the child, the 
beauty of his form, the child in the cradle, the address to the moon, 
the lisping of words, the clapping of hands — and many other little 
acts related to the child are subject matter of his poetry. All devo- 
tional literature , teems with instances of the poet becoming mentally 
the lady-lover and pining for the love of the Lord. But Periyazvar 
really becoming the mother is the most unique feature in all literature. 

His songs are some of the greatest poetry, not only in the 
Vaisnava Canon but in all literature. As contributions to Tamil lite- 
rature, his songs are the first in many respects. His is the first pal- 
landu poem; his pillai-Tamiz motifs have helped the evolution of 
the poem as a type of literary composition in later years; his talattu 
along with KulaSekhara's is the first lullaby, giving rise to a vast 
■wealth of such literature in the next thousand years. 

ANDAL : 

Andal, the only woman poet among the Azhvars, is the adopted 
daughter of Periyazhvar. Azhvar found her as a baby in his flower 
garden, and the man who was a confirmed bachelor brought up this 
girly as a mother would have. When she came of age, she refused 
to think of a mortal for a groom. She decked herself as Krsna's bride. 
She even put on the garlands intended for him, to see if they were 
handsome enough to be worn by Him! This irked Azvar 1 not a 
little, but Visnu Himself approved of it. She chose Sri Rariganatha 
for her bridegroom and her life ends with the marriage* and blissful 
union with her Lord at Srirangam. 

Her songs, numbering in all 173 verses, fonn Tiruppavai and 
Nacciyar Tirumozi. Tiruppavai seems to have been taken from a 
popular theme of the period where girls go in groups to a river or tank 
for a bath and pray for the succour of their patron deity. Here Andal 
calls upon her companions to wake up and go with her, singing the 
praise of the Lord Krsna and seeking His grace on themselves in 
nider lo gel good food, good cows and milk, good dress and good 
liiiNband'i, and ultimately asking llim to lake all of them, of the ayar 
clun, a* llift 'idvautit for rvor and ever, Tiruppavai is :v household 
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w-.nl in ihr Vui«ciiivii community recited l>y them daily, particularly 
m it..- mouth «.r MaiKa/.hi, IVivaip-piULu seems to have enjoyed 
„,„,„ -nr..- popularity not only in Tainiznadu but in overseas territories 
■ it in >.aitl to Im- the occasion for a national festival during the 

Ik- (4v.ii conquests and got absorbed in popular lore. 

We have heard critics remark that Andal often lapses into indeli- 
, ,„ > in expressing her longing for her divine lover. One who studies 
poems deeply cannot agree with such a criticism. The words are 
nllnnl by Andfil assuming the role of a gopi; it is certainly the 
, ,|„-,,-,,l and other-worldly longing of a love-sick damsel pining for 
il„ |,, v e or her lover. The theme is not wholly religious ; it is partly 
M illions a u< 1 partly playful ; Krsna is not merely the Supreme Being, 
,|„ Transcendental One, but also the Immanent One, who can be a 
pl.iMn.ne ami comrade. She is a real gopi; the role is not merely 
., unci Many songs in Periyazvar and one in Kulasekhara are to 
l„ ..i„,|„.,| in the background of Krsna's krida. The words spoken 
,,, -,i i „, ., dramatic situation and are placed in the lips of unlettered 
,.„,.| unsophisticated) ayar children. If we remember these three ele- 

,i n.iinelv, the iniinanence of Krsna, the drama, and the children 

,.| ili. is, ii .-Ian, the poem can never appear to be sensuous or un- 
w i hh.iiiI y 

Me. other songs are e(|ua)ly valuable. Her Tirumozi opens with 
a u.,1 .hip ..I Manmatha the god of love, but the narration of her dream 
>,,,Mme with the laird is the most important and the most lyrical of 
,11 In |„,eii.s. The poem has got absorbed into the ritual of all the 
V ii .n, iv. i communities ; it is even today sung at their wedding cere- 

, | |n , is a beautiful lyric, narrating the details of the marriage 

. . u nions All the parts of the function are so graphically described 
I,, |„ , ili., i n ailing them, we even forget ourselves and imagine that 

„ i. lu dls in the midst of such a ceremony. The Vaisnavas are 

i. ,,||., I male |n base such a poem. We can go on choosing such 

! ami inlioiliieing ihem her address lo die com ll, to the 

, |,,,„| . Ilnwei and buds. I \\,> ."I the song,.-, are nil the traditional 
ill. i ii i 1 1 H id. I 

i ihpman<;ai a/vak 

I ii inn, meal Am. ii r- "lie "I die U\n nnar \\\m\ have 'tung a 
liiii.e 1 1 1 ii ul •<* I i't viii.eu and on a l.ngi imuibei ol hhi iiu"i. I he I'eilyil 
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Tiruinosd or the second thousand is composed entirely ol Ins Mmg'i 
Besides this, there are three important poems of his in the lyal pa 
also. Generally a picturesque and dramatic setting is given to the 
lives of azvars and the story of Tiruinangai is certainly the most 
picturesque of them all. He was a kallar (robber clan) chief of 
Mangai in Tiruvazinadu, near modern Sirkazi in Tanjavur district. He 
married Kumudavall'i and at her instance began feeding thousands 
<jf bhagavatas daily. When he was short of funds, he took to highway 
robbery. To test him, Vi&nu with his consort appeared on the road 
as a newly wedded bridegroom and bride. Unable to remove the rings 
on His toes, Mangai applied his teeth to them. When even this failed, 
he asked the bridegroom, "Have you cast a spell (mantra) over these?" 
He said, "yes," and whispered into Tirurnarigai's ear the eight mystic 
syllables (astakstara). Immediately the erstwhile robber came under 
the influence of the Lord and straightaway burst into song. The first 
song itself is very famous ; it describes the learning of the Lord's 
name by the Azvar and the conferment of all good thereby. 

The total of his songs is 1,253 verses. He has toured the entire 
Tamiznadu. Quite contrary to tradition, his writings show Considerable 
scholarship. His Tiru Ezhukurrirukkai like Sambandha's before him, 
has a very intricate number of arrangements which only a good 
scholar could have mastered. He has sung two madal poems, the 
smaller one and the larger one. The madal is a theme from the 
Sarigham poetry; there it is the male who threatens to ride the madal, 
the palmyrah horse, out of a determination to give up his life through 
unrequitted love ; but here; it is the woman, who is however strictly 
prohibited from doing so, according to the Sangham tradition. 

His Periya Tirumozi contains besides Tirumozi, two beautiful 
poems, Tiruk-Kuruntandakam and Tiru Neduntandakam. The first, 
a short one of 20 verses, is modelled on Tiru Nerisai of Appar, with 
shorter lines and the second, a, longer one of 30 verses, is modelled 
on Tiru Tandakam of Appar, with longer lines. The latter poem being 
longer, in each line has an easy flow of the subject ; particularly in its 
verses 11-30 which are on the ahain theme, the long-drawn sound 
elfrct, the .subject and the music all together confer on (he poem a 
quaint and urniilive (ouch. 
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It,, I I iv I. ii ill'- I'lv.id'Sl wink is of course his Tirumozi. The 
,,„,,. ..,„,,. i'. (In- i »i»c hi- sang when he came directly under the 
in n ..I Ins Master, VLsfiu ; it is an. outburst of ecstatic delight 
,, I,,,,,,, taught the Lord's name. The same delight in the name is 
.,„ ,•,.,•<! |,\ Inn, elsewhere also.. One poem on Tiruverikatam prays 
, ||„ I,, „(l lervcntly to accept him, in spite of his many imperfections 
„-,,,„.„„„. "lay."- tandai enruin", 1028) is a very moving and haunt- 
,,. on. | ,ik<- all the saintly singers everywhere, he says here that he 
, , .iniiiii ic-tl all sins ; he cries that he is how surrendering himself 
, i|„ I i'i i of Vrhkiilf'Sa and prays to Him to receive him and bestow 
I, ,.,.„•<•. Another poem enumerates the occasions when He gave 
I,,,.,- n, l.mnhlc folk like Guha and prays that he also be accepted. 
I„ .,1,1m. nl ihr Tim Naraiyur shrine, he says that this temple on a 
,i,.l I lank hy Koc-cerigat Co/a who had already built 
K-i iih ■ iniiI.ii leinples lor Siva. One poem here on sappani (asking 

i . 1 1 1 1 . 1 h> elan his hands) is on the Pillai-Tamiz pattern of 

, ,«.,i \untlier poem of short lines, is in the form of an entreaty 
, I,,-, i ii K maiden lo the birds and other animals to call on the 
.,,.1 h. .mive here.. It is on the model of Appar's Tiru Angamalai 
n,| r ,i ilrln-lii lo children ; this is a poem on the love theme, most 
.in. .mil |.<>i".i>, ml. There is also a sazal poem, a song of game 
., ...if viliuh might have been a model for Manikkavaeaka's song 

I ilu .hi,,- name ; similar is also the koltuinhi poem. The refrains 
l.i pniir.ili.ini pnmm and kn/mani dm am are perhaps reniiiiiseent 

ili. I., II. mi,-, ni A/.vai's kallar clan: their significance has been 

II |M .1 I'll 

I',,,., i, I, mi" lb,' poems as a whole, nne ca >l bill be inipiessed 

, ilu n bli i. us achievement. I here in is nol be inrat philosophical 
,1,1.1,1 in ili,- nil),',, lail their lilei'aiv relish .Hid their appeal Us 
,., nl |ini ui an immense. Tin' appeal of i bildhooil seems In be a 
,7,iii H, lli, in, will, all tin VatMiav.i poet-., bei.ni-.e nl ihe iililnchM- 
,l|,l II, |||i linlll.is.il ,,| tin- I, I, ill as ihe Invi'ls chilli Klhlla otll 
vpII e no ,■ si i pi ion 

Alino'il all 1 1 1', i • i , . ',i Tin In ci lin isniiK phiicti',, ll,>.,,|i|,li, unit 
ill.... nl lb, ll.iiv, i N.i s ,1, mi, ii s 
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From the Azvar's allusions to the l'allava rulers ol KAhci, ii ban 
been established that he was a chief under Dantivanna (77. r >-82.") A.D. ). 
He has sanctified twelve small shrines around Tiru Nagari, his place. 
He has also made many lavish endowments and added many struc- 
tures to the Srlrahgam temple. His name will always be associated 
with these two places. 

NAMMAZVAR: 

Lastly we go to Nammazvar. Ihe 'story of Nammazvar is 
briefly told. He was the son of Kari of Tirukkuruhur in the extreme 
south of Tamiznadu. Though he was born through the special grace 
of Visnu, he kept dumb. His parents placed him under the puli 
tree (tamarind, the sthala-vrksa of the temple at Tirukkuruhur). The 
child would not see anyone except Him, and would not speak with 
anyone. Sixteen years passed. Madhurakavi came there directed by 
a divine light, and to him the Azvar opened his eyes and designed 
to speak. It is said that the forms of Visnu enshrined in the various 
temples in Tamilnadu and beyond appeared before the Azvar and 
he sang his songs on them. 

He has sung four poems, Tiru Viruttam, Tiru Asiviyam, Periya 
Tiru Antadi and Tiru Vayinosd. giving out the substance of the four 
vedas — Rig, Yajus, Atharva and Sama respectively. His poems are 
known among the Vaisnavas as the fifth veda. His very name Nam- 
azvar shows the endearment he had among them (Nam-azvar - 
our azvar). He is the last of the Azvars and the first of the acaryas 
(preceptors). Nathamuni is said to have taken instruction directly 
under him, not personally but by revelation, and continued the spiri- 
tual line going on to Alavandar and Ramanuja. 

The first three poems contain 100. 7 and 87 verses respectively. 
They arc grouped under Ival pa. But his reputation rests on the 
l.cl , Tii u Vayino/.i (sacred utterances), which runs to 1,102 verses. 
All the verses are in one antadi arrangement ; the legend that all the 
I, ,iiir nl V'i'snu in the various temples appeared before him to receive 

.i ■ from him is understandable from the fact of this antadi 

ii i ,,ii|>,i'mcnl 

I >i us i s in, ,/ 1 i . .,,ul I,. ■ mil, mi lli, i v.i iur nl 1 1 n ■ philosophy ol 
\ ,ii II. ui in, .nil llial i -iid In In i| en, ilnc- ll i-. ilu nne b.nic 
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M iipluir for Vaisilavism, much more than the vedas. Later preceptors 
ami writers have extracted all the metaphysical and philosophical 
<on<:rp(.i from this bix»k. The Vaisnavas derive great satisfaction in 
k'iviiik it a Sanskrit name such as the Dravidopanisad, Dravida veda 
natulan) arid Dravida brahma gita. 

His Tiru-viruttam deals with love themes on the model of the 
railirr Sangham aharn poetry on the religious plane. It sings of the 
mwl's determination to break the fetters which bind it to matter, and 
expresses its yearning for union with God. 

Ihis Azvar's poetry enshrines the highest spiritual wisdom of 
the Vatenava cult and in this respect he occupies the same exalted 
position that Manikkavacaka occupies in Saivism. As poetry, the 
Tinivaymozi is considered to be "heart melting poetry, giving us the 
quintessence of divine experience". His is not mere wisdom: it is 
.1 blend of wisdom, emotion, surrender and realisation. He has the 
(hmI vi-iion in an extraordinary measure. All his senses perceive only 
« ;«m| , it is always a direct realisation through absolute surrender. He 
often cypresses this realisation in emotion charged love lyrics. He 
.mUIm'nkcs the world and gives out his message of love and hope ; 
ol Mim mliT and joy in service. Attunement to the divine will libe- 
rate, one even here, in this birth. 

Many of his songs on the love theme are supremely poetic. There 
.in- indeed inspired poetic writing and brilliant flashes when he lays 
km- ihe inmost, recesses of the heart pining for the love of the Lord. 
Ail 1I1011 nol mine own, little myna ? I had prayed to thee to convey 
» 1 1 v .ill-consuming love to God, but thou didst not. I have now 

In- weak and helpless through pining after him. Thou mayst go 

even now, and find someone who can feed thee as lovingly as I had 
■ lour ('mi that I may pass away without any anxiety for thy future 
wi'lhirr). What a poignant and intimate afFection even towards a pet, 
Th mi on) ol the intense love for God. 

I'oi-iic tradition in the TamV. Ian-mage has been of a very high 
nl, mil, ml There haw been niinv An. lis whore poems had conformed 
In 1 1 1< i i - -.1. mil, ml-.. M.inv ol ihe | .oem-i ol I his A/var also, 
lol|owiii)i tin low llii-inc, h nl in ihul n.idition n* |>rral. poetry. If 
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tradition regarding his early lib* i« lo br rirdiled, one cannot but 
marvel at the life-experience and love-experience which lind expres- 
sion in his songs. When one attains a spiritual oneness with the All- 
pervasive Being, an awareness of all experience — spiritual, physical 
or emotional — accrues. 

MADHURAKAVI : 

Madhurakavi, the last of the Azhvars, is remembered as the 
devotee who discovered Nammazvar, It is remarkable that he has 
been raised to Azvar-hood, though he has not sung a single line on 
Visnu; his ten verses are on his master, Nammazvar; he even says 
that he knows no other god than Nammazvar, Yet such has been 
the discerning devotion of the Vaisnavas that his short poem forms 
part of their daily prayer book. 

AMUTANAR: 

Aniutanar, in the days of Ramanuja, sang an antadi poem of 
108 verses in praise of Ramanuja. Its poetic and phiolsophic content 
was of such a high quality that the Acarya included it, at the request 
of the Vaisnavas, in the Vaisnava canon, to bring up the total number 
of verses in the canon to four thousand verses. The antadi contains 
a number of verses of good lyrical quality. Its importance also lies 
in the fact that by its arrangement of the list of azvars, it sheds some 
light on their chronology also. 

Periya Accan Pillai has written commentaries on the entire 
Nalayiram. Tiruvaymozi of Nammazvar has been elaborated in the 
five commentaries known as the 6, 9, 12, 24 and 36 ayirappadi by 
different authors in different periods ; the last is also known as the 
'Idu' ; the 24 is by Pillai. Vedanta Desikar, founder of the Vada- 
kalai sect, has written a commentary on the short work of Tirup- 
pana/var. Others have also written additional commentaries on 
some other works. 

(I)) WORKS OF NAYANMARS- 

The suppression of l.he alien K .il.ililn h 1 1, in by Pamlivau 
Kailumkoii by tin- i-liil ul llie litli iriiluiv hull hi Ipi'il i ieviv,il of 



lln- .iiu irnl orthodox religions ol the laud. Great spiritual preceptors 
I". ili in Siiivi.Mii .mil in Vaisnavism toured the entire Tamil country, 
•..in. fifymg the l,emj>le.s by their songs, and directing people, the masses 
.in.l ilir Hilr, towards a higher and godly way of life. In the Saiva 
lii'M, miiIi preceptors are said to be four and they have had the most 
|m, U ( 1 1 nl hold in the minds of the people from that day to this, during 
|i< iio.l of about thirteen centuries, and the hold shows every ten- 
dim y lo become stronger with the passing of the years. The move- 
m.'iii: sei afoot hy the preceptors has come to be called the bhakti 
movement, one of absolute selfless unquestioning surrender to God. 
I he. surrender we find has enriched the people's lives, enriched art 
>"'l letters, and enriched the dimensions of life itself by ushering in 
■in <i.i of universal brotherhood in the name of God. The songs Of 
ih. saints of this bhakti movement form the Saiva canon ; it is called 
ili. Tim ninrai (sacred canon). 

I NANA SAMBANDHA 

l niijiifiiia Sambandha, the .first writer in the Saiva canon, has 
'in/', I I 1 ')! verses; in 384 decads, all of them set to music. He was 
hi die first half of the 7th century at Sirkazi in the Cozanadu. 
WIi.ii he was three, he had a visitation of Divine Grace and from 
du n mi he was a divine child. He toured the Tamiz country un- 
• 1 i mgl\ , singing the praise of giva in hundreds of Siva shrines, from 
mi.-s'v..r;im in the extreme south to the northern limits of Tamiznadu. 
'.iiv. i legends say that many miracles were performed by him. The 
i-i. mi. si .,1 his exploits was the vanquishing of the Jains at Madurai 
in philosophic disputation and the re -conversion of the Pandiyan ruler 
Is.. I, in ih<- Saiva fold. This meant that Jainisra' in Tamiznadu was 
l lv ' n •• dealh blow ; it never could raise up its head thereafter as a 
l»ilni<al or social force. Sainbandha, as the champion of music, had 
.bv.i\s I. nun bed powerful attacks on the Jains in his songs; they 
'"" J" opinion opposed to Tamil culture, its language, music 
in. I iiligion. 

A if, die hymn singers, he was the greatest beyond doubt. He 

, .11. lined beatitude ,n die young age ol' sixteen ; but the volume of his 
uiiling now available in indeed quite huge; his is the largest c.ontri- 
biilion in tin S.iici i.iih.n The ,.|e,i(e:| ronli ihulioii of Sainbandha 
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In Tami/ hter.iliire is in the field ol music Though music formed 
the second division of Tami/., it had been ruthlessly suppressed by the 
austerity of Jainism in the three centuries, 3 to 6 A.D. It is to the 
lasting glory of Sainbandha that he actually resurrected Tamizh music 
and placed it on the high pedestal due to it, single-handed. He calls 
himself in many of his poems Sambandha, master of Tamiz and of 
Music. Other hymnists in gaivism and Vaisnavism had no doubt sung 
musical pieces, but no one called himself a master and champion 
of music or gave such importance to music in his songs, and no one 
has been acclaimed in later literature and legend as a great exponent 
of music. Sambandha carried in his hands a pair of cymbals given 
to him by Siva for marking time while singing. He was accompanied 
in his hours of the shrines by Nilakantha Yazhppana and his wife, who 
accompanied him on their Yaz (lyre). The variety of musical as 
well as literary compositions sung by them are unequalled by any other. 
He had invented many new forms of prosody and metre ; the varieties 
of difficult verses (Gitrakkavi) employed by him had never been 
attempted by any other poet or hymnist. 

The song of Jriana Sambandha give us the feeling that though 
the vedas were considered the supreme scriptures, the concept of Aryan 
and non-Aryan or Tamizan did not exist in his day. He always refers 
to himself as the Tamiz expert, the master of Tamiz, and never once 
as the Aryan : evidently he considered all the brahmins of his day 
only as Tamizans and never cared or bothered to call them anything 
else. People of a later day may call him an Aryan ; but he never 
spoke of himself in that manner. Besides, Narnbiyandar Nambi of the 
early 1 Ith century calls him only Taniilakaran, the fountain of all Tamiz, 
and never as Aryan. In the years after Saiikara, caste prejudices deve- 
loped and cleavage between Sanskrit studies and Tamil scholarship 
widened. The smarlas, who generally' hail Saiikara as their acarya, have 
never claimed Sambandha, though a brahmin, as their own ; it is only 
(he Saivas who claim him, as their acarya ; this was because in the 
Inter day society, a brahmin had come to mean Sanskrit, while a Saiva 
meant only Tamiz 

The pomlion it Miiiiewh.il different with Appal', lie mentions the 
Aiyau in sev.ial pU i"i ( I '.M<i. '.'V.'l. V.'W.'t. :">'.:>, '.">«>) in Ins songs. 
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It is well known that Siiinkindliii carried on ;i rrlmtlrM tiradr 
against the Jains and thr Buddhists. But yet, believing in the Omni- 
potence and Omnipresence of S' va » ne could not help singing that 
Siva directed the Jain and the Sakkiya cults also and that even their 
untrue words are His own sport. 

APPAR: 

Saint Appar, senior contemporary of Sambandha, lived to a ripe 
old age. He has sung 3,066 verses. Born a Saiva, he went over to 
Jainism, but at the prayers of his sister, Lord Siva intervened and 
brought him back into the Saiva fold. He survived the persecution 
of the Jains and by his godliness and devotion also won over the 
Pallava ruler back to the Saiva fold. He toured the entire Tamiznadu, 
like Sambandha, not only singing the praises of giva, but also doing 
everywhere manual labour in the temple, in cleaning the temple 
premises. A new dignity and dimension have been bestowed on phy- 
sical labour and the sense of outward cleanliness, by the life and ser- 
vice of Appar. His songs are always on a higher ethical plane. He 
has sung a few songs set to music (pan) but most of his writing is 
not set to the pan type of music. He is famous as the master of 
tandakam, a form of verse with eight feet to the line, capable of 
expressing mellowed thoughts in a lingering metre. His language is 
always simple, direct and easily understanable, without any artistic or 
laboured flourishes. The feeling of devotion and surrender expressed 
in his poems is always direct and simpe and of course profoundly 
genuine. His Tiru Angatnalai is being sung by all children ; it is a 
short poem in which he dedicated every organ of his body to the 
service of God. Divine intervention in his life came comparatively 
late and he was quite experienced in life at the period. Hence his 
language and thought express this richness of experience and maturity 
of wisdom, which is rare among younger people. He met and 
befriended Sambandha and the two visited many shrines together. He 
was called Appar (the father) by his younger contemporary Sam- 
bandha, because of his age and his deep devotion, and this became 
the name by which he was generally known thereafter. 

His first book consists of three parts the part in pan, 21 poems, 
the Tiru-mVisai !M< pcx-ms, and Tiiu-viiutlain M poems. Of tlie.se, 



ill/ M i mill p.ul i: die largest. I'.ach poem hero used to be hiili^ Ity 
r I n- i.nioii •. (hniiwi) ;is otltivars) in the tune of the SamRvfdu • 

• m ii urdii Milan's used In listen to their recital 

Tin '.renin! book <>l his songs is known as the Tiruk-kurunttohai. 
Ii i i.ni. tins 1,01.') verses and they are the. quintessence of his teachings. 
I !«-■<- u<- see tin lull realisation of a spiritual experience and the joy 
iiMiliui|', ilierelVoni. Along with all the great spiritual thinkers, Appar 
.il.ii i believes dial ( lod-ivalisation can result only through His Grace. 
Ii el very rrmai k. title lhal his devotion had universal acclaim in his 
own day Appmli, a brahmin of distant Tingaliir had made many 
public beiiel.tel ioie. iii his name, even without seeing him. Appar 
(•(■til l ally in. nlr in. (tiaver lot divine intervention by miracles ; a soli- 
i.ti v i-ii r|tii<!ii r; lite In inking back to life of Appudi's son. 

lb. iliinl bti.tk ii; the Tirut-tandakani ; Appar is himself is known 
... ili< I'iiimi nl r.tiid.ikain; Tirumahgai Azvar on a later day com- 
posed a | uH-iii nl 'ID verses on his model. The tandakam is a long- 
ilt.nvii m i ,n milt eight feet to the line. Here we find sincere and 
t/i niiittt bfliiii-, i ltari'cd with the. deepest emotion. Repetition of course 
ii mid nni In- avoided, and in an age when people had all eternity at 
ihfii ilr.|iii,.tl, the singing of the tandakam exercised such a spell over 
tin- in. ism", which was deep, soulful and unequalled. It left a feeling 
of 'inline ami peace which no other hymn did. The very repetition 
i vold-s teats of jov and of contrition and repentence. even in the 
twentieth century, 

'I 'lie songs of Appar. Tint Navukkarasu, the Prince of Words, are 
,i passionate prayer tot the conquering of the senses and a complete 
tniriitlit to (lod as the requisite state therefor. Where others say 
lhal the births should ho ended, he says that the birth should be wel- 
comed, because it enables us to see the dance of Nataraja and experi- 
ence I Ik- supreme joy it confers. Appar. the reformed Saiva, chal- 
lenged die authority of the Pallava emperor to summon him, and 
.o things of the world mean nothing to him. He spurned the plea- 
sure:, of life and preached a unique freedom of the soul and his songs 
an a clarion call of this freedom. This spirit has enabled him to> 
;.ee (aid iii every thing. Caste and class are nothing; he is prepared 
to wot:. hip even an outcaste and a leper if God dwells in his heart. 



lie never lament:, lhal ( !od drM-iteil linn , he u< mho ol tint)'* MH< oni 

and grace ; in that blissful assurance, he says his duty in only \i> do 
His service without caring for any return. It is this spirit which had 
made Milton centuries later to say, "they also serve who only stand 
and wait". Some are fond of calling Appar a mystic, but there is 
no obscure or unfathomable mysticism in his sayings. All his outpour- 
ings come straight from the heart and any ardent and gifted devotee 
can indeed feel the same. Many of his sayings become proverbial, 
expressing in crisp and telling language the wisdom of the ages. 

SUNDARA 

Saint Sundara is the third acarya of the Saiva canon. He has 
sung just 1,026 verses. Probably he lived one generation after Appar. 
A marriage fixed for him by his parents was stopped by divine inter- 
vention. Later Siva is said to have helped him to marry twice. He had 
promised his second wife never to leave her, but when he is moved by 
the thought of the temple celebrations in the place of his first wife, 
in the month of Pahguni ( March -April ) he leaves the second wife. 
Immediately he loses the power of sight. He realises that this is a 
punishment. But his prayers to the Lord are of no immediate avail ; 
he has to suffer ; his eyesight is restored to him only after some time. 
Sundara is called the. comrade of cava, but that has not helped him 
to take liberties in the matter of wordly ethics. 

Although Sundara is a Qidvn acarya coming immediately after 
Sambandha and Appar, his whole life is cast in an altogether diffe- 
rent mould. Miracles also happen through him. but most of them 
relate to his own life ; they were worked by Siva to provide comforts 
to him in life ; the bringing back to life of a child from a crocodile 
in Avinasi is the only exception. In this respect, he is vastly different 
from the two earlier acaryas. In the case of Sambandha, miracles 
happened to help members of the society and to relieve their suffering; 
no miracle was asked for by him for his own sake. In die case of 
Appar, miracles did no doubt happen. His bringing back to life the 
son of Appudi is certainly intervention by a, miracle. Itul in all iln 
other instances, giva worked miracles to relieve die siillei -jug ■. „l App.n 
himself and to help him spiritually, lie even aflln d-d „ dm mh. 
on him to reclaim him into the Saiva fold 
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Sundara however stands on a different category altogether. Kxcrpt 
the one instance where he loses his power of sight, which is in thfc 
nature of a punishment, all the other instances are for providing com- 
forts to him in the worldly life. In this sense, we may believe that 
his story is much more on the human plane than those of the other 
two, which are altogether on different planes. 

Three episodes in the life of Sundara deserve special mention. One 
is the role of messenger of love which S>va acted at Tiru Arm for 
him. When Sundara returned from Tiru Orriyur to Paravai his first 
wife, she had heard of his second marriage at Orriyur and so refused 
to see him. So, in order to appease her and make her receive Sundara, 
Siva had to go to her on his behalf several times at dead of night. 
The second is the story of another devotee Kalikkama who was angry 
with Sundara for having dared to use Lord s^a as a messenger of 
love. Siva had to intervene here through a miracle to appease him 
and make him be friend Sundara. The last is the story of Ceraman, 
which gets interwoven into Sundara's life towards the end. Ceraman, 
a prince of the Cera country, himself a devotee, whose songs are 
included in the Eleventh Canoii, takes Sundara to his own city, from 
where both attain final beatitude. 

Sundara's greatest contribution is to the saiva hagiology where, 
in a sweet little poem, he says that he is the servant of the servants 
of God and enumerates a list of sixty such men and women of God, 
and nine groups of the devotees of God. This song of his was the 
inspiration, four centuries later, to Sekkizhar in his writing of the 
Periy apuranam . 

Coming immediately after Appar and Sambandha, Sundara fre- 
quently refers to them in his songs ; he mentions in particular that 
Sambandha caused an understanding of God and Tamiz through his 
music. Following in that tradition, his own songs, all set to music, 
are also simple and sweet. Occasionally there is a pleasant description 
of nature and a luscious enjoyment of life in his poems, but his mind 
transcends that plane. In one place, he asks poets to go no more 
singing the praise of men for material benefits, but to praise the Lord 
and the Lord only. Some of his most moving sOngs are those sung 
when he lost his eye-sight ; the affliction there was physical and quite 
real ; liifi lament is indeed heart-rending. 



tllf "iin^n >>l tin tr liner ••mills in called (he Tevarain and it 
{onus ihr luM i vim IhmiIo <>i the Saiva canon. Saint Umapati says 
that Sambandha sang lb thousand padikams, Appar 49 thousand, and 
Sundarar 38 thousand — making a total of 103 thousand padikams 
or decads ; this means that the verses in their songs would have been 
well over a million. But tradition also mourns that the major part 
had been eaten away in palm leaf by termites and we are left with 
only 8,250 verses. 

MANIKKA-VACAKA : 

We now pass on to Saint Manikkavacaka, who lived probably a 
hundred years after Sundara. He is the well known author of Tiru- 
vacakam, a collection of 656 devotional verses. This bc>ok, like Kutaj, 
is familiar in translation to discerning people in English nuri many 
other languages besides. The story of Manikkavar.ika it vny well 
known. He was born at Tiinvadavui in the iVnuliv" iniinhv ■»>•■! hi* 
profound learning secured recognition hv belnn .i|i|nilnli tl miniMM In 
king. While on tho way In purchase Ihihh (mi ihr kiii|i, In nut llti 1 

divine guru at Perunlnrai and hum ih.ii n mil, liai Inu inn I mi|i»uni 

spiritual enlightenment in I lis pn-nem e, In lui iiimi III" »lnvi nail 
forgot his duty to the king his nustei. l ot 1 1 h > n^tttii nl ilnly. h»' 
had to undergo punishment at ihr Ii.mk I:, nl the kinu lb ni|iplii ith'« 
himself to his Master ; many miracles li.i|>|>eii , the khifi n<iilui« tin 
state of mind of Manikkavacaka and releases him limn hi* iiirvim 
The saint thereupon goes to Cidambaram visiting several ulirinm mi 
the \vzy\ dictates all his songs to the Lord Himself who act.t m hi* 
scribe there, and there attains mukti. 

The whole of Tiruvacakam is sheet poetry, of a very high order ; 
to use the author's own words, it is bone-melting poetry. The book 
contains 51 separate poems, of which 13 represent folk song motifs. 
The story says that he went about mixing with the common people 
and children and absorbed the plays and games of the girls into his 
poems to express his feelings of surrender and devotion to God. Many 
i >f these motifs had never before been put to this kind of poetic use. 

The other saints sang decads of song in temples and in the congre- 
gations. They were planned to be so sung. Not so the songs of 

Manikkavacaka. They were not generally sung in the shrines in his 
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linn'. Kxcept :il Tirnpperunturai, Utlarakusamangai, Tirukkazuk- 
kiiiiratii and Cidambaram, whore he was vouchsafed a vision of the 
guru, the saint did not sing at the shrines ; hence probably the legend 
thai Nataraja Himself came to him at Cidambaram and wrote out 
all I he songs to his dictation, as otherwise there was no means of 
gathering the songs. His relationship with God is personal ; his songs 
are just his offerings of his Own soul at the feet of hs master and 
guru, Lord Siva. In add his poems, he praises the glory of Siva, 
who had deigned to bestow His infinite grace on himself, humble and 
undeserving though he was. This element is present in all his songs. 

It is not as though Manikkavacaka was always in a state of 
ecstasy, a permanent stage reached from an experience of God's grace. 
I''ar from it. Like every mortal, he had his periods of darkness and 
pangs of separation too, and these are easily perceivable in the poems. 
The Uttarakosamarigai part of 1 1 is- story- bears witness to this element. 
I le had a full realisation of God and an ecstatic spiritual joy ; it 
passed off and a period of unhappiness and despair set in-; he cried 
lo God and cried out in agony, and again he had a vision and- an 
experience. This process seemed to go on alternately until he got 
t lit* final realisation in Gidambaram. All these changes in experience 
are clearly echoed in the songs. Hence the song content is entirely 
and intimately personal. The folksong motifs echo this personal rela- 
tionship and as a rule they, all represent periods of joy and suppli- 
cation. There is also in Tiruvacakam a strain of strong conviction 
that he could not be shaken off. In such places, the poems', portray 
the complete trust and assurance of a little child in its mother. 

Words have no use for him. He first sings as the experience 
gushes forth vocally. He does not very much think of music or of 
imagery. Then; are some verses in Tiruvadakam where the metre 
does not appear to be perfect ; but it is not as though he does not 
know prosody ; such passages only portray his inward struggle. He 
also employs the love theme or aham, but even here, that note is 
siiboidinaled lo that of praise of the Lord. 

Il is doubtful if Tirukkovai is his composition and so it is not 
dealt with line 
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TIIKSAIYA CANON IIUGMCKAI 

The songs sung by ll.ee lour saints are .piile large l<» one volume 
In the days of Kmperor Rajaraja Go/ha, Nambiyandar Nan.bi had 
collected the songs and grouped them into different books. The songs 
or Sambandha formed the first three books of the Saiva Canon ; those 
of Appar the books 4, 5 and fi ; those of Sundara the book 7 ; 
Tiruvacakam of Manikkavacaka formed book II. Other books were 
also added on by Nambi. These first eight hooks in particular had 
been shaping the thoughts, actions and aspirations, and regulating the 
life and culture of the Saiva community for more than a thousand 
years. 

From the Sarigam period to the period of Sambandha and Appal 
is a long jump ; there had been a gap of more than four cenliii uv. 
This period has been rightly called by historians as the dark iff 
because all Tamil culture, art and letters and religion had been sup 
pressed by the Kalabhra raiders who held sway in Masdurai limn 
about 250 to 575 A.D. There was religion and worship in the cat lie- 
period, but the continuity was broken. Only a few religious writers 
were there in the Saiva and Vaisnava Canon even during this period, 
but they were all in the north in the Pallava and the Co/a leni 
tories, outside the Pandiya country. Aided by tin* efforts of such 
writers, both the religions took on the new life by the middle of the 
7th century. Where there is repression, there is greater elfort anil 
dedication. The Kalabhra repression was partly responsible for the 
sudden outburst of religious writings in (lie seventh century. Temple 
worship which was dormant in the Pandiya country was started vigo- v 
rously now. And with the tours of the two Nayanmars, a fresh wave 
of bhakti, selfless unquestioning surrender to the Supreme God, swept 
the entire land. The songs of these saints are no doubt poetry ol 
a high order, having intrinsic aesthetic beauty and sweetness, but weir 
also powerful motive forces in life, urging people to religious action 
Whatever might have been the position of Sanskrit earlier, these simple 
songs in elegant musical T.uniz won over all the people high ami low, 
including the Sanskrit ists, because they moved the hearts of the Tamil 
people in a manner never before known The culmination of tin* 
iluulge ol heart wnu attained two crii'iiriru later, when the (W/m 
Kinpilr br^mi l<> inatei 'inline on die InmiU ol (he Kiiveii, and a new 
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The ninlli ImhiK in known h» I n n ln.ii|i|M It In rt vwy lltflft 
book i ■ >mI ii iii iiif>, 2') poems in HOI vrisrs In nun' milium. All llir }Hl^f!|tjt 
.III' IllllSU'al pil'CCN .lllll 1 1 < - 1 1 < < (III* ll.lllll' I alpp.i. riii- ii<Hik, tiiit^ 
very short, is iriii.iik.il ilc in in. my way;.. Mme lliiin hull llie lltllllhff 
nl | ii hm i is are i ill Nalaraja of ( adaiilliiiralii, Il h.r I hr "Illy |HlHH |^ (| 
poem in tin- Si'ivii (liinoii. < landaradilla, who Wii-. n (Imwiiml C lAflf 
iiinii.iii Ii between H.'iO and MV/; lias stin-.; ,i pncui mi Naliiia|il, llM JutlffM 
here. Tlic liiinli includes linn ] >< >fn is l>\ Si'iuliiiiiir, u lunl|uii All 
tin' poems art" set In music and llir pall In noted Ini null |HH'|H | 
a pal) named : al.n p.illi, unt Immd in llie levaiam ii liiillul hi>||t, 

I In- Tevaiain songs arc all m ,Su.i .mil air mil in pmittt< of ntty 
nlliei ileily. Hen-, Sendanai lias simp, a pneni mi Mmngii lilt' iiiHgt 
hail final pnpniaiils in I In- (!ii/a lierind, Most nf lliem MtitS lie I IHI 
siileied In have I teen composed al llie indiii emeul nl < i.illdai fllllllil ittlil 
Inn ijineii Semliivan Madevi. karnvui Drva, ulin enjoyed (III 1 

I I ii itif.ii' nl Uajaraj.i I mid Ins sun Ka jiiuli a. lias .sung mule thiill 4 
llincl nl lliiil volume 

I nn Is.npp.i is ;i| .n 1 m irl 1 \ . nlie voicing sniillnl smteudel In (ltd 
( )l|e Slipieme, hill became 1 il llie grealei lullliance nl' IVvAlfllll illttl 
I 11 livai akam it pales inln ,1 second lank. 

I IKHMIiLAU : 

During (he K.ilahlna i 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 • 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 11 1 llieie weie lelirimii piieinn III 
•mill Saivism .mil \ aisil.n Mn. Inunmlai and K.ii.iikklll VnililrtVflf 
belmig In llie period. I'ii iiinuai mi llie hanks nl llie KfivPii hmHH 
Ills lllll M. niln mi nl H ,111 II I '.In 11 1 yeses, \\ I ■ i< - 1 1 h.ivc hern piniipeil hy 

N.i 1 1 il il as llie lenlh I k. Ihe II. Hue nl llie hnnk ilsell In Hlgllifli'illlt i 

H is ,1 m, mini, nivslK nllei.mer. liMiiniil.ii is 1 nnsideied In he l|ie 
In I "I diii Suldha (11. ill i d iiul 1 pne'l' Mi' uiilinii wallauls (hit 
heliel V\ 11II1 n m a simple .mil d limp l.mi'iiipc, llir mih"-, employ 
1 p.nnd amniml nl pi'l.in I .11111/ as well ,e ,1 fie.ilri adl ni H I III e of 
Sillliklll This lines mil illlph I lull lie was later in point ol I line 
lie has a 1 In i'< Ii 11 and 1 1 11 1 el illness limn nnl nl die 1 10 1 1111 M I V nf 
iniiiplele I ■ >il 1 11 .mil 11 1 1 ti 1 1 . 1 1 1 ( 1 1 I ■ 1 1 ihnse cnpinsued Willi will Idly 
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matters. 'Hie very directness makes his willing llie highest poetic 
expression of the most sublime philosophy, lie if -stilted the gospel 
that Love is God, just as fifteen centuries later, Gandhi said Truth 
is God. He emphasized the truth that God is one and mankind is 
one. Tirumular did not believe in the mortification, of the body in 
the mistaken belief that it is a hindrance to the salvation of the soul. 
He declared emphatically that God did dwell in the body and so the 
body is to be nourished as an instrument for the attainment of higher 
knowledge and of salvation. He has laid down a simple code of 
ethical conduct which can be followed by the lowest and the highest. 
Offer a bit of a leaf (in the place of flower) to God, a handful of 
grass to the low, a morsel of food to the needy when you take your 
food, and say a kind word to everyone. A point to be noted about 
Tirumantiram is that among the twelve books of the Saiva Canon, 
it is the only sastra or scripture, i.e., a book devoted to philosophy .; 
the others are all devotional songs. The place of Tirumiilar in Tamiz 
literary history is unique. He is a mystic and lays bare his spiritual 
experiences in all his verses. He gives out the experience both in a 
classical language and in the language of the masses ; the ecstatic out- 
pourings of a siddha are also there in his work. These three elements 
perhaps tend to maake his poetry uneven and a little obscure in places 
although the overwhelming ecstasy of experience and the flash of 
brilliance are always present. Tirumular is a canonised saint. 

THE ELEVENTH BOOK: 

, Nambi gathered all the other devotional songs which were sung 
before him and grouped them as the 1 1th book along with his own 
poems. The songs of Karaikkal Ammai have been collected into this 
book. She has written two musical pieces and two other poems 
besides. Ammai might have lived in the 4-5 centuries, probably as 
a contemporary of Tirumular. The Padikams of Ammai are musical 
pieces, where she describes in vivid detail the dance of Nattraja in the 
cremation ground along with the ghosts which inhabit the place. But 
her other two poems are beautiful lyrics. They express the innocent 
joy and wonder of a child on seeing the form of Siva, decked with 
the serpents, the crescent moon and the f langes. She also expresses 
the highest truths of philosophy: 'il is lie that perceives, thai inakrs 



lilt (H in ivi-, mill 11 lln m inimi in nl 1 1. 1 1 , plum, .mil nl mi l!i> hI, jm| 
■|irr< rivi-d'. 

Many other poems, liy l.miili.ii and unfamiliar author*, go into 
iIh, lii.nlt. We have here Mirer poems l.y Ceraman I'erumal, coutcin- 
|Huaiy i>l Saint Suudani: Tini-Munigarruppadai of Nakkirar, apiece 
"I Saiij-liain poetry ; a tew versos by Aiyadigaj Kadavur Kon, a Pal- 
lav.i chief, who lived before Sundara ; and five poems by Pattinattar, 
besides ten poems of Nambi himself. These poems were apparently 
sdinig together, so that all devotional literature written upto that 
periixl might be available to the Saivas and might not be lost. 

The 1Kb book of the Saiva Canon is important in another way. 
It lias introduced many new forms of poetic composition. The Irattai- 
iiiaii'mialai, Munmianikkovai, Ula. Orupa Orupatu and Nanmanimalai 
occur for the first time in Tamil literary history only in this collection ; 
ilir.se types of poems had not existed before. Another feature is the 
inclusion of Tirumuruganuppadai (as pointed out) and of the second 
verse of Kuruntnhai as the first poem here as an epistle from giva 
Himself ; these two are Sangham poems. 

I ' K K I YA PUR ANAM : 

I be 12th book of the Saiva canon is Periyapuranam, the lives of 
r.mllv men. This work holds a unique position in the language in 
ih.ii it is a work of epic proportions on the glory of the servants of 
<■'<>< I. It is quite a large work, running to 4,286 quartrains, in the 
viuii lam metre. The language is always easy, graceful, fluent and 
■ hailed with emotion. The one keynote of this work is bhakti, devo- 
i'">" <i> Cod, and viewed from that standpoint, it is a marvellous 
in llievcinent, 

I lie author Cekkizar, who was also the king's minister, wrote this 
.1 i be request of his king Kulottunga II with the avowed goal of 
iiiiiiij* hi.,, away from a study of the Jain work, Cintamani. The 
u.nl, (; , in :l sense a national epic of the Tamiz people, because it treats 
"I die lives ol the saints who lived in all the different parts of the 
I aini.'iiadu and belonged to all the classes of society, men and women. 
IiikIi and low, educated and unlettered ; we have among the saints 
I" 'in. In. in die ruling' dynasties of the land, as well as men from 



the harijan classes ; but they ate all equal in the devotion and service 
to God and godly men. Cekkizar transcends the limits of time space 
and comprises within the fold of his spiritual democracy even people 
who lived earlier and who will be living later, in all the distant climes. 
Most of the saints have to pass through an ordeal where their devotion 
is put to the severest test, but every one of them emerges out of it 
victorious. Nothing is impossible for the devotee ; sacrifices of all 
earthly possessions is nothing. He sacrifices his wife, his child, himself, 
his eyes ; he plucks out ; fights with his own kith and kin ; he does 
not hesitate to punish the king's wife when she smells the flowers 
intended for God. Devotion to God's emblems is so intense that when 
he sees the sacred ash on his adversary in combat, he allows himself 
to be slain rather than fight with a devotee. When a Coza prince 
found the matted head (the emblem of giva of a soldier on the battle- 
field he gives up his own life for the sin of having caused the death 
of such a soldier. Ordinary persons become great heroes by their 
simple sacrifices ; women' also share such sacrifices as equal partners. 
Including the three Tevaram singers, the Puranam mentions the lives 
of seven poets who are also servants of God. 

Written by a. minister of the Coza state when Coza supremacy 
was at its highest, the poem is not only one of intense devotion, but 
also one of great majesty and real grandeur, the like of which we 
rarely meet with in all the wide range of Tamil epic poetry. 

A deep and fervent humanism pervades all the songs of the saints 
and is also very well brought out in the lives of the saints sung by 
Cekkizar. Here we may say that the saints care also for humanity 
at large and strive to ameliorate its suffering. We may even say further 
that they evince a transcendent humanism, which goes out to the ser- 
vice of not only mankind, but also the animal kingdom and the vege- 
table kingdom. The words of Tirumular quoted earlier will well illus- 
trate this. The saints saw God in all creatures and they seem to have 
considered service to all creatures as service to God. 

THE SIDDHAS 

There is quite a decent volume of Siddha literature in the Tamil 
language and it will therefore be worthwhile to know the Siddha pnru 
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uiul their writing. The word Siddha means :i utilised sou]. 'I hough 
Tirumular is known a* a Siddha, his songs have been collected into 
I he Saiva canon and so wi) an* not discussing hint here. The poems 
ol the other Siddhas are said to have been collected into a handy 
volume known as the lft Siddhai Jrlaiia Kovai, hut the volume is 
not real Siddha poetry. There are in it large sections of modern 
writing in prose and verse which will hardly fit in with the Siddha 
writing. Wc shall therefore be content here with examining the writ- 
ings of a few well-known Siddhas. 

MIVAVAKKIYAR: 

The. first name to occur to the . mind of any one is jjivavakkiyar. 
I le was a deeply religious Siddha -who valued most the Si va enshrined 
in the heart, lie was generally considered to be an iconoclast 
hec.ausr. he vehemently decried temple worship ; he did so no doubt ; 
hut he said still more vehemently that man should make his heart the 
temple of God. lie had scant respect for rituals which in popular 
belief had heroine a substitute lor love and service to God and to 
I el low beings, lie was a vehement opponent of caste. Almost all the 
Siddhas lu'lievcd in the oneness of all creation and they preached ;\ 
philosophy of love and service and of an inward contemplation ; siva- 
viikkiyftr is a shining example of this faith. Some of his verses have 
(lie force of a sabre thrust. 

I'ATTINATI'AK AND AVVA1: 

I'alliuallar the Siddha lived probably about the same time as S'va- 
vakkiyar and he loo condemned material pleasures as ' the greatest 
obstacle to spiritual advancement. Sivavakkiyiir had no word to say 
against woman, but this I'altinaltar always carried on a tirade against 
them. Ilis one message was compassion, sharing one's food with the 
hungry. 

Il was Palliuatlfir who brought llie highest spiritual wisdom .mil 

'••> ■' tioual llighl in Imili p, ili-.hril .hiiI nigged poetry to die level of 

llie .on c.illril m.i.v.ev,. fill lei eulb, ibeie was no i neiti lican I , beggnr 
or wandering imieilirl who 1 1 n I not ning :i dozen of hit verses to the 
ill < oiiipaniliienl ol ,m oil' 1 '.lunged i ll miidr harp The cniitcill of 
llie ntiiig, the .illiliiriiii hi ol Mir minMiel, ,111(1 he rugged harp In mini, 
ilinnnrlv enough, Inn nionniu b, ih, mini felling 
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Pattiragiri, according to legend, renounced a princely life On seeing 
the value of Pattinattar's renunciation and became his disciple. Me has 
written the Pulambal or Lamentations, containing 235 couplets, 
expressing his passionate longing for the realisation of God and for 
deliverance from sins. He always expressed his love for fellow-beings 
and reverence for womanhood. Avvai in Tamiz literature has been 
many, and here we consider the Avvai. who sang Jfianakkural and 
Vinayakar Ahaval. Her two poems are very popular and although she 
is not spoken of as a Siddha, she is indeed one, both by her life and 
by her songs. 

OTHKRS: 

There have been a few more minor Siddhas who have sung a few 
moving poems each, though couched in obscure and mystic language. 
The name ol ITunbaUi Siddha, the snake charmer, is the foremost 
among (hem. His song, Adu pambe, is famous in the whole of Tamiz- 
nadu today. Mr is a mystic and all his thoughts are couched in mystic 
language. The luiwlalini sakti is the. serpent which he would like to 
charm and c.iu.r in pay. A/unguiii Siddha is another, who had only 
a few versei, in his credit. The tone of his songs is one of lament 
and hence hr. h.hih \/ii"iini, ihe mourner. He addresses his songs to 
Kannamnia .mil pi ilup'. ibis inspired Hharati. the modern national 
poet of Taiiii/n.'uln, m i oinpo-,1- his famous Kannamma songs. A happey 
is anothei , tin miml v. tin- d'-v'l (pey 1 ) and he addresses his songs to 
that mind I In muni injur, .ibmit without any fixed purpose, skip- 
ping from our dung t<> .nintliei Ilis songs are intended to fix it in 
the Saiva ipuMii.il p.idi k.iduveli is \el another; he is the author 

of the I v | 1 >'i ' nut l.nnwn r .iiiandak l.alippu. He condemns 

all malpi'iietn i"i in iln Nnldh.i nnf-i .mil laments that people do not 
put to propei in iln. in. hi il Ii urn wlin Ii is bard to obtain. Kutambai 
Siddha is jiiniliii in, pnpiil ii Snldli.i poei. who addresses his pro- 
foundly inytilli "niii< In i iliiM wi .iiinr fin- riir iiinaiiienl, kutambai. 
The lasl 1 1 1 1 pi M i 1 1 1 1 '.ill. lb i i lil nl. I iiiu .'inlilb.i wln> bail ; from a 
jungle ol iiimIuhI mil hi in ■ In n.iuir llr b.r, ininhrd his songs 
in I he form ol n ill ilm-in l« hm n Inn i iiwhrnl'. lending llieir cows 

and sheep. In llie pnni I I • i n 1 u n « iiiill.iur, rd .ill In ideas air 

expies'.rd in tin ii i\niil« I In i. in ,i b n niiimi Siddhai >>l lenser 
iinpnl lam e, like tin luiilill 'liililb.i 
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K1DDIIA WRITING: 

All the Siddhas are a group of mystics who revolt against caste 
jukI rituals and the established order of religion. They are no doubt 
l.haktiw but their bakti is of a different type. They are very critical 
of the practice of religion but always hold fast to the one Supreme 
God and pray for His Grace. Their revolt is only in the manner of 
their criticism and the challenge they throw to orthodoxy. They are 
generally against idol worship and they emphasize the worship of God 
in the heart. All the Siddhas have been saivas. 

The siddha seems to have been a general term applied to some 
who wrote medical treatises also. They had attained a certain level 
«il achievement in medicine or siddhi, and so are known as siddhas. 
Their system of indigenous medicine, when practised correctly, has been 
found to be quite successful. 



LESSON 7 



POETIC WORKS OF 
(a) KAMBAR 

KAMBA RAMAYANAM: 

Two of the greatest literary achievements of the Tamil muse are 
Tirukkural and Kamba Ramayanam. Kural is a charter for human 
conduct ; it transcends all limitations of time and space. It: applies 
with equal force to men and women of all climes, of all times, of 
all creeds, castes and classes. Perhaps it was easy foif its author to 
draw up such a universal testament, for the basic needs of man in 
regard to physical wants, mental aptitudes and spiritual goals are the 
same the world over. 

But, for Kambar things were not so easy. The story which he 
took up was limited by space ; its characters, action and inter-relatiort- 
ship had all been determined for him ; he could not have a free hand 
in all these ; and again they could not be so easily understood else- 
where than in India, and that too generally only in the Hindu fold. 
Yet he has achieved a classic of universal appeal which can be the 
pride of any language and any people. Kural has been translated into 
many of the world languages but Kambar has not been translated ; 
that is the only difference. 

Kambar, the king of Tamil literature and the emperor of poesy 
as he is often called, was to say the least, the result of penances, tapas, 
performed by the Tamil muse, for ages. His RSmayana marks the 
crowning glory of Tamil literary production. However, the position 
was quite complicated for him. First, the choice of a subject. He 
could have, easily written a new story, but the adaptation of an exist- 
ing story was simpler. He easily chose the Ramayana because the 
story here, unlike the Mahahhfirnta, was simple, it revolved round only 
tlner characters ; the hero Kama, the heroine Sita, and the villain 
(in the twentieth century parlance) Havana. Given these chief actors, 
Knmtutr hud a riinvitd apitcious enouidi u> paint his epic. The story 
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nl the Kaniayauu was everybody's property. So when Kambar nar- 
rates ii, the discerning reader may be. expected to observe the manner 
<>l his narration, and not the story itself. 

Again, the language had been perfected and its great potentiali- 
ties fully explored by the time Kambar came on the scene. We shall 
quote Mr. Maharajan in his inimitable words: "Kambar had behind 
dim an unbroken poetic tradition of over a thousand years. He did 
not have the advantage which the Tamil poets of early spring had. 
Before his arrival, the Tamil language had been handled by, scores, of 
matters ; while it was still narration and presentation, all the charac- 
ters, their behaviour pattern, the situations and the drama, all his own."" 
It is wholly absurd to say that Kambar's work is a translation of Val- 
1 1 tiki's Ramayana. The mere fact that the first poet in Sanskrit, Val- 
miki, gave the outline of the story to Kambar does not mean that the 
Tamil book is a translation. The Tamil book is entirely different from 
the Sanskrit in respect of everything except perhaps the names of the 
characters and the outline of the story — different in plot, in construc- 
tion, in place, in age, in culture, in physical environment, in human 
lelationship and in accepted values and ideals.. We shall desist from 
saying more. 

Following in the footsteps of the Azvars and the Nayanmars, 
Kambar has absolute command over the art of versification ; he always 
has his fingers on the pulse of the people and his vocabulary, be it 
Tamil or Sanskritic, echoes are beating of this pulse. Again the 
dramatic situations. On every page in the narrative we have a short 
play. Characters appear, speak or act.; the story works up to a pitch ; 
and suddenly there is a, eurtainfall ; the curtain fall is objectively per- 
ceivable ys on a stage. Kambar is a great master in this technique, 
ol Nla^e management I lomhinril with this management is the dia- 
logue Modern ili.tl'ii'iii wnli i i i in le, itn it with ptolil Iroifi out 
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poet. The veiy short boat seen,, in which ' iiiliii !'''»'«'« 

the niyal entourage across the flanges is a classic instance bringing ml" 

it play all these elements. 

The boat scene is here summarised to introduce the dramatic 
element to the reader. 

We know that Rama, who was due to be crowned, was driven 
,„ the forest by Kaikeyi the mother of Bharata. Bharata, who was 
;i !,scu( from the city at the time, came *o know of Rama's exile only 
o„ his return. Spuming the crown which was waiting for him, he 
carted in pursuit of Rama to bring him back and place him on the 
throne. His party had to cross the Ganges on their way. Guha, the 
|, ;> ,|,r of the hunters who ferried the entire royal party, placed Bharata 
.„«! his brother, the three widowed queens and the sages like Vasista 
„„ bis boat, and himself rowed the boat across. He was an uneducated 

I er who did not know any of the party. So as the . boat was smoothly 

( .|„|i„ R over the wide expanse of the waters, he asked Bharata who the 
lit .t lady, Kausalya, was. 

bharata replied: "She is the noble one who gave birth to him 
who had given birth to all the worlds ; she is the one, who, because 
I W . 1S born, renounced all the wealth of royalty." Guha fell at Kau- 
wlv;,'., feet and sobbed, whereupon she asked who he was. In reply 
111,., rata told her that he was Guha, the sweetest friend of Rama and 
, |,|,, brother to Laks-inana, Satrugna and himself. As Guha wept, the 
. v ,., „f bharata and Satrugna became wet with tears. Kausalya 

,|.„ted them all in a song, which breathes the very spirit of serene 

| (1 ., l( . ( |i,,ion. As we read the song in the original, the air becomes 
V1 |„anl with a thousand angelic wings, which waft a balmy breeze 
over the bruised heart, malleable and responsive, the Sangham poets 
ln„l eonleiml upon thr Lu.u..;. K r a delicate reticence and austerity. 
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I iiuvalhivar had (j(ivcii it n lucidity, precisiou and terseness. The 
A/vars and the Nay animus had given the language ail extraordinary 
suppleness and a warm and moving song quality. It appeared as if 
all the. potentialities of the language had been thoroughly exploited 
hrfore Kambars arrival. But, in spite of these handicaps, Kambar's 
genius gave to the language fresh powers of articulation and made it 
serve (lie pure perfection of poetry. 

The Kamba Ramayaiia has to be viewed and studied in the back- 
ground of real history and not of our whims and fancies. Born and 
bred and steeped in the Kaveri culture, the poet had not seen a bright 
and powerful empire around him. The Cdzas were still only local 
chiefs, not powerful monarchs ; yet not dormant, but valiantly struggl- 
ing for power and supremacy in their own land. Contemporary life 
was not as ideal or as glamorous as he. would have wished it. So he 
pictures an ideal rule, an ideal life and an ideal, people in Kosalar 
nadu ; what he has portrayed is not real at all. His ethics, his patriot- 
ism and his valour are all on the ideal plane. While speaking of 
Kambar, we feel it is wrong to think of Brahminism or Jainism or 
buddhism as forces which had moulded his narration and his outlook ; 
we run only think of Kaveri-ism and Kambar-ism. To say that he 
■ ••pied (his from Sangham poetry, the other from Kuraj and a third 
liiim i he Azvars an ! d Nayanmars as many critics love to imagine, is 
mi) (o recognise the dimensions of his writing. To one who has a 
panoramic view of life, of human character, its depth and innermost 
secrets, all these have effortlessly and unconsciously fitted into their 
places. There is no question of copying or adapting. Kambar had a 
great legacy in art and letters ; all the good things of the past are 
Ms <>wn. lie reproduces them in his work in a better form and to 
a better purpose ; he does not learn them ; 1 1 icy are all simply his. 

When Kambar chose tin- Kainayiin.i, lie did uo| choose it because 
Kama wan considered the mi til Mill Inn o| \ ruin, (In Supreme llenif' 
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|.r fh H only lor the potent lain „-n loi .-,„. cieat.on winch ,t oUced. 

Kanibai did not portray linn, lie eve, elevated him to die, level ol 
,| M , InK.h ideal hero he had in mind. He was a supreme artist. The 

,| the artist is to mould things according to his ideals ; the 

111|K ,.„„ ()11 l y assess how far the artist has succeeded in his creation. 
I',,, .,„ R ht we know, Kambar might have been a staunch Saiva ; that 
,(,„., not preclude him from making a great classic of the story of Rama 
,„„! ,| need \h- even from portraying Rama as the Supreme Being 
,,i ,,|| religion. As one critic has remarked, Kambar had made three 
,„,,,,„ , „i rents of influence — the spirit of sheer aesthetic enjoyment 
,.| il„- Sangham period, the spirit of ennobling ethics in Kural, and 
il„- |,t,.,kti spirit of devout worship fostered by a religion in the shadow 
,,! N,,,,»kntisui before ' him — flow into one broad stream. 

Kambar took the story of the Ramayana from Valmiki and has 
„k,..,wle,lged it. The Vaisnava canon had also helped him with 
,„,( , lew delicate embellishments. The entire stoiy, it is of Man. 

Nunc of die word-magic of Kambar or the regality of his tone 

. , „K through in a translation, but lest the narrative should be 

mi. m.pted, the following version of Kausalya's utterance is given: 

(,'iieve you not, my sons, grieve no more. 

1 1 is as well that the warriors of Truth 

i, noiinccd the Realm and came to the wilderness. 

Ileh tend this mighty warrior, 

who stands like a heroic elephant, 

with arms strong as the hills; 
.mi I In ! i lending him, 

in. is ih>- l'ive nl you, becoming one, 

govern tins wide eallh 

h my .mil many a ye.n 
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ll><- mellowness of her .„.;„( v , 

...w. y ,„ ■ iW olle | K 7 ,yaS -toe* 

y , ,.,,, m ( ***** — The^ i^ 

«** nomhty of thought, which 
"'"•v human prtii,„. ss> C " e reader 

''""""■K "> Sumitra, who looked like Virtue herself Guha ^ 

"•'"•V '.-II Who is thUUA , • . * GUha aSked: 

<-s this lady brimming over with love " And ■ 
• ••ii hi-, I: "Sl„. ,i,„ r "• ~ Bharata 
«s .I* Junior Q uee n of the one, who died in order that 
iinl.illi'iiiifi Truth might live Shr {.a 

:: '---^ 

( . Z 7 yi: This feeling of emb — * 

-I. sujx-rb poignancy in the next stanza: 

"- >1>< — gone- to the cremation ground, . 
K "" *** down the sea of grief, 
H.ai ocean of Grace - 
«<>'.<• fo ,he mercUfess jungle^ • " - 
""' lv " ,,,;, ». who measured 

wirh ""' ^"(on cruelty of her mind, '* 
"" ""' worlds, which, r) f yore, 

MVN " V ViN,m h « d Kinged with his height ' 
"'is woman - ' 

i:Uhl, " ,V;i y- <'•" me who she is." ' 

N "»'. K..ml, n m;l|ic , m 

"-..I. II, „,,!,,,,; tU to ^ ^ pent up furv 

Nl "- « «!■«■ Audio, o| ,. vili 

,l,r f '""''' '""mit of Revenge, 
|S I"' i" Ihr our 



l>'!»pilc my lying in hn accursed womli so. long, 

she is the one, the only one, 
who has a beaming grief -free, face 

in a world -where all bodies seem dead. - : 
Guess you not who she is? >• 
The one stands this-wise 

• is the one who has generated me.. r: 

These were bitter words, which created an awkward situation for 
the entire assembly. The poet makes haste to relieve them and the 
reader from this predicament by bringing down the curtain on the 
boat scene. He hurriedly changes gear from a long ponderous metre 
to a short snappy one: 

Even this pitiless woman 

Guha saluted with his holy hands as his mother. 
The boat, like a wingless swan, 

swiftly reached ashore. 

Rare dramatic skill has been employed by the poet in retrieving a 
situation, which in lesser hands, might well have degenerated into 
pathos. The similarity between a boat with in-drawn oars and wing- 
less swan is so startling that the attention of the reader is diverted 
from a distressing predicament to the comeliness of an apt simile and 
to the urgent need for disembarkation. 

Characterization is the chief forte of Kambar. Every character 
in the epic has a personality* of his or her own and in a couple of 
words we can identify the person. No one is too small for Kambar 
in this regard. Mantarai the Kuni, Sumitrai and so many other 
minor characters come to life at a magic touch from the poet: it 
is no! as (hough characterization has been attempted only with the 
major characters like Rama, Sila, Hanuman or Kumbhakarria. 

'WK have no! said hen- a word about the descriptions in Kambar 
d('H('ri| il ions ol human beings, naliirc, cinolions and silual ions ; lliry 
iiiv llinr in any plan- «•«• cl loose lo lay mil lingers mi Alr.li.xl nii'lii 
pliyMlu I phllo'iupliy aim wi> hn\'i- in 'mlllc icnl i|r>|(lh 111 die 
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invocatory vcritrs in each kftihlu, the words of pniisc from Virata and 
(In- like, and even in descriptions like sunrise, we see Kambar for- 
Kfitin|j( the immediate present, and going to the roots of all being. The 
philosophy so touched upon, though apparently Vaisnava, is not sec- 
Wtiiaii, but universal. 

So this is the. Ramayana of Kambar. It is only in the fitness of 
ihings that while we had dealt with the other topics in a matter of 
1 ,11 1 manner, we have gone deeper in the case of this one subject. The 
Kamiiyai.ia of course consists of six books or kandas making up a total 
i.l more than ten thousand verses ; the last book, the Yuddha kanda 
ri naturally very large, the length of all other kandas put together. The 
epic begins with a description of the state and the city, and Rama's 
|,n tli, and ends with the crowning of Rama after Ravana is slain and 
Situ is rescued. 

Many prejudiced and distorted accounts, legends and superstitions 
have grown round the name of Kambar that it is not easily possible to 
i vim , He i he poet out of the mazo of such material. He is said to; have 
I H en nl a low caste ; there were organised attempts to run down, his 
i .isle; stories about to show that he was not in favour at the royal 
< oiii I ; lhal he was actually belittled by the great poetess Avvai ; that 
he was a pour man not knowing where his- next meal would come 
1 1 < .i 1 1 ; lhal he was shunted about between his place and Srirarigam 
in .i hectic attempt to secure the approval of the orthodox for his 
epic; lhal he was really in the good books of SaraSvati, who always 
• .inn- lo his succour when the need arose. Scholars have written the 
mini contradictory views about his book — that he wrote his epic 
when there was no empire, when the Cozas were struggling to come 
into power; lhal he wrote his epic when the C5za empire was at 
ii-i zenith, and so on. We do not enter here into any controversy 
ie|Miiling any of these stories or regarding his date. His book is before 
||e has praised therein his patron Sadayan of Vannainailur in 
ten liiluaiions, The commendatory verses to ihe Ramayana say that 
he w.im ,i vallal ol Tim A/undin In ( Wanadii, he. was a kavi-eakravartti, 
hr published hit Kama kfithai on the astla day of the month of Parignrii, 
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in the primmer of Lord Kai'iganatha, under the patronage of Siillaynn 
oj Vrnnainalliir in the Saka year H07 (A.D. HH. r » ) . Scholars have (lis 
lorled all the statements reproduced here except the one, Cozanadu. 
It in not possible to discuss here even a single one of the contro- 
versies. We shall be content just to state that Kambar wrote his 
epic in the year A.D. 885, not in any royal court, but in the presence 
of Sadayan of Vennainallur (a village which has now disappeared, 
a, few miles off Tiru Azundur, Kambar's place). Low caste is certainly 
no bar to a poet, but the fact is that Kambar came of a high caste 
from an affluent family, and Sadayan was not a patron in the western 
sense but a connoisseur who encouraged Kambar in his literary efforts. 

There has been no other Ramayana in any language after Valmiki 
and before Kambar. This is natural because in all the languages of 
India, the evolution of literature took place long after the days of 
Kambar. His Ramayana had so impressed learned men that they call- 
ed him the most learned of poets. His book seems to have been 
widely popular in the neighbouring linguistic areas of Andhra, Kan- 
nada and Kerala ; Kamba Ramayana discourses had been conducted 
in these areas and the princes and the others had created many endow- 
ments for remunerating the exponents of Kamba Ramayana there. For 
eleven centuries since it was written, it has remained a potent force 
for shaping the education, culture and religious faith of the Tamiznadu 
in particular and South India in general. Kamba Ramayana discourses 
still continue to attract thousands of people from all ranks of society, 
who are thrilled by the songs. Kambar will live for all time, because 
his voice is the voice of Eternity. 

(b) TAYUMANAVAR* , , 

The seventeenth century was a period of turmoil in the history 
of South India. The local chieftains were often quarrelling among 
themselves, and the East India Companies of European nations, not 
content with trade, were interfering in local politics and were adding 
to the propagation of their religion. Such were the times when saints 
appeared on the scene and guided the people. Tamiznadu produced 
one of the frreaiest among them, Saint Tayumanavar, who combined 
a statesman's ability with spiritual greatness. 



(louileny: Publications Division, 
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At Vcdivranyam in the south of Tanjorc district, their was it 
gentleman named Kedilippa Pillai who belonged to the vellala (agri- 
cultural) community. The prince, krone of It is tours saw Kedilippa. 
Pillai working piously and efficiently as a trustee of the giva temple 
at Vedaranyam. It struck him that this gentleman would be able to 
manage the palace affairs quite well and invited him to do so. 
Kedilippa's son had been given in adoption to his elder brother who 
was childless and thus became childless himself. He prayed earnestly 
to Lord Siva at Tiruchirappalli, who is known as God Tayumanavar 
for a. son. This prayer was granted and Kedilippa Pillar's, wife Gaja- 
valli gave birth to a son and the boy was naturally called after the 
benign deity — Taymanavar. He was born in the Year 1705. 

The handsome, intelligent boy grew up and mastered three lan- 
guages — Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. His writings show that he 
was well versed in all the, schools of philosophy then prevalent. His 
devotion to God and thirst for God-realisation grew despite the duties, 
in the palace. On the death of his father. Tayumanavar had naturally 
to take duties at the palace and became known for his diligence. There 
were often threats and attacks from the Arcot Nawab's soldiers and 
Maharatta marauders and it was not easy to withstand all these. On 
one such occasion when the enemy attack was proceeding outside, 
Krsnappa Naik of Madura), who was ruling in the South, met with 
his death. His queen was a masterly woman and the situation was 
saved somehow. 

Tayumanavar had to continue in his post at the queen's request. 
His task was now harder than before. A palace supervisor had not only 

10 manage all the court affairs • financial, social, religious and what 

i • t > ( Inn had also to be a confidant of (he ruling sovereign. Here 
came the hitch: the queen found minister Tayumanavar to be admir- 
able not only in the qualities of his head and heart, but also for his 

M in.il charm. Ta\ mnanavar, however, was a man ol probity and 
i In hied In gel away Iroiu (lie awkward situation. 

Mr younger Iniitln i, Ainlavva who lain became i|iici|ili\ was 

1 1 it- 1 »■ In I n - 1 1 > mil T.i\ nm, in. i\ ,n , lie lolil III' I ii'iled rldei brother 
ihill .1 1 1 • > I -.i ■ w.r wailing unlade the ii|\ gale to lain' linn )<■ U.inill.Hl, 
a i iiinp.ii .it iv t h | ii iielul |>ail mI tin touullv. TiI> iimiiliiival del ideil 
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Ihiit be ibiinld ter/e the, oppiii'timil y and left the place. On reach- 
lug Kamtiad he was welcomed by the Kajab of the place who arranged 
l"i 'be 'mint's quiet stay in meditation, untrammelled by worldly 

d III I .11 III HIM. 

Alter spending some time in that peaceful place. Tayumanavar 
leli the need to travel to other places of pilgrimage. His visit to 
< ail.imliaiam is worthy of special mention. At this place is the 
■mi inn lemple where Lord S»va manifests. His cosmic dance and souls 
n le.iM-d from worldly bondage are supposed to dwell in the ethereal 
'I'aw there in the sanctum. It was about this time, if not earlier, 
dial die Saint began to compose his famous hymns which, apart from 
i lun iichly suggestive Tamil idiom, are set to various tunes whose 
haunting melody is surcharged with high wisdom and intense devo- 
i mi i Many of these songs have come down to us, thanks to the 
■ I ill i' i m care of his disciple, his younger brother Arulayya. Im con- 

" «iih his visit to RameSvaram a miracle has been recorded. 

I In H wa . no rain at all in that region for a long time, and the people 
n oiii illv (Hayed to Saint Tayumanavar to relieve them of their suffer- 
■">■ I In' holy man took pity on them and pronounced a stanza in 
\inlia metre, which may be thus rendered: "O clouds, if it is true 
'I'" i In' Sua faith is the. true faith, if rhe Deity inculcated by it is 
il" I "id who has the crescent moon oni His head, if the real, path 

die Itol of senses and immersion in bliss — then may you pour 

d, ii, ii i he ram !" 

Vi he was finishing the stanza a cold breeze sprang up, dark clouds 
lill"l die sky and heavy showers accompanied by thunder and lightn- 
• deluged the parched-up land. 

In die meantime, news of the happenings at Tiruchi had reached 
I i\ uiiiaiiav.il',', relations at Vedaranyam. His mother especially was 
">ni"i. dial he should lead a householder's life and hence she sent 
'" ' ,,|rl hioiher siv.ieidamharani to find him out at Ramanathapuram 
,md (.r r.u.ide him in return home. So Sivacidambaram travelled all the 
wav via Tiiinhi in kainaual h,i| nuarn : it was not very difficult to trace 

h'li'ney ol Taviimaiiiiv.ir I Aiulasva a', (he saintly brother bad 

been nleieived and vvelei lined by mans on the way Si. finally Siva 
i II I ii 1 1 ibii la 1 1 1 reai lied die bnl when I ,i\ urn m,u .u w,,.i dwelhlig and 
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conveyed to linn his mother's wish. Tayiin.a.iava. was uiiwilluiK lo 
enter again the worldly life hut his respect for his mother as well as 
his Guru's hint that he should lead a house-holder's life before filial 
initiation, compelled him to accede. 

It was a happy coincidence that Tayumanavar s bride was a girl 
after his own heart, modest and devoted to her husband. She bore 
him a son named Kanakasabhai, reminiscent of the Cidambaram 
shrine. She left this world of sorrows not long after confinement ; 
the boy was taken care of by Sivacidambaram, and also Arulayya 
who later initiated him in the spiritual life. 

Tayumanavar was now free to devote himself exclusively to God. 
Ramanathapuram, the former centre of his austerities, irresistible attrac- 
ted him. There he could sit under a tamarind tree in self-absorption, for- 
getting the world for days together. Another disciple who joined the 
Saint's service is known as Kodikkarai Jnaiii. tie has recorded that Tayu- 
manavar left this world in the middle of January 1742. The manner 
of his disappearance is shrouded in legends but his historic intervention 
in the Portuguese invasion, shortly before, his demise, should be men- 
tioned. Setupati, the king of Rfunanathapuram, and his kinsman Kattaiya 
Tevar had a misunderstanding which grew into enmity. Taking 
advantage of the situation the Portuguese came with a navy to Rames- 
varam island and hoisted their flag on the famous temple. Setupati 
did not know what to do but our Saint who sympathized with the 
world's troubles, could not sit quiet. Reconciling with the royal kins- 
men, he caused an army under Setupati's lead to proceed to Rames- 
varam. But wishing to avoid bloodshed he went in front and spoke 
to the Portuguese and their missionaries about the sin of human 
slaughter. The latter were touched but the captain of the navy stood 
out. However, he too submitted on hearing that the Dutch were* 
attacking his ships. Tayumanavar impressed on his people the need 
for unity ; peace was restored and it was celebrated as a great victory. 

The life and teachings of Saint Tayumanavar have a significance 
for modern times. In early days he was deeply concentrated with 
warring creeds and schools of philosophy, and his own dialectic powei-s 
must have been great. Initiated by one in the line of disciples of the 
great mystic, Sainl Timniulai , lie practised silent mi-dilation and attain- 



i il |i ( i >il <| 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 liei|/hl", ill i|ini iii}i ill'- puwri nl I ei oiu lllal loll <>l 

. .uii.ii i hi I I>, nl iliiiiiflil, I'.viii . 1 1 let I in inning an ascetic mid it 

m ill >>! m nhi.il ion, lie lollowed the tradition of pilgrimage, to sacred 
pU, i • niii}Mii(r an inspiring hymn in each place. 

VVf i ■ i.i v .isk now whether he did not favour a particular school 
ii. nli.ijn 1 1 11 o W n leaching. In his writings we can see a distinct 
li mime, low. mis pure Advaita, quite different from the theory of illu- 

I Mr. i\ natural as yaiva Siddhanta was developed in Tamiznadu 

l.\ '. inn Mr\ kaiidar and his followers according to which, in addition 
in iln liner lunctions of Deity, viz. creation, sustenance and dissolution, 
. . ,ur iniiinliiced lo the ideas of concealment and the action of grace. 
I ii i 1 1 M i ■ r, die idea and realization of the Transcendent and Imma- 
iii in r.n.i|i.ii;un. Tayumanavar says in Paraparakkanni that it is by 

• li' in. (.'i.uf that the Lord manifests and governs this earth and other 
- ■-■-■•> I ■ Itui being the Absolute, He is above all things material. A 

i. mi ill Miss, lie is both Immament and Transcendent. To His 

■ I. i nil i- lb is ever near, knowing their innermost thoughts and wishes 
■mil lullil ilirni by showering His grace. He can be described as the 
mi . f |. h i urns treasure of man or the Highest Knowledge we can 

• mi' i im li is i<> realise Him that the Saint travelled to several sacred 
I -I ■»« • i .mil abodes of saints. His graceful look and consolatory word 
"• | a .Mid Im, so that our anxieties may cease for ever. But his 
I Iini.iii.il prayer was that we should never forget Him; also that 

• in m i "insider all beings as our own and be compassionate to them, 
r ■ n |iIi\mi.iI immortality is possible by perfection in Kundalini Yoga, 
i mi i • • nil tin- unstable mind is a higher achievement. Above all He 
in i , ii . nil knowledge. 

I In i ol ibis highest realization is the immersion in Bliss. 
I i. uiii.iii.iv.n lt.it 1 an intense experience of bliss and he describes it 

|iu trim - .. ( iod appeared to him as the joy filling the whole 

mio. i i uiilnn .mil without. Sometimes it is felt as a flood or some- 
iluiif imli 1 1 ib.ililr o| which conjugal bliss (however inferior) is indi- 
iniiil ,n ,i •, % 1 1 1 1 .i .1 . Im lent Taviimanavar sings about, the union in love 
' iih Idvmr Urine, .is niaiiv oilier sainls have done, e.g. in the Song 

i ■! '.I 1| |jl,| .1 I II I ( i||, | til IV II II I.I . 



Aii apposite point for tin- pioper comprehension ol Indian culture 
is his synthesis of VedfmUi and Saiva. Siddhanta. It should lie brought 
home lo certain circles in the South that Tiiyuiiifuiavnr upholds the 
greatness of Upanisadic doctrine l>y which many kings and saints had 
achieved salvation. He speaks of the various schools of philosophy as 
rivers which flow , from different directions into the ocean of Truth. 
Similarly, he. says out of his experience that all forms of Y5ga are 
subsumed into the supreme. Yoga. He has pointed out clearly that 
Dvaita, the doctrine of duality, which indeed embraces all multiplicity, 
is only a step to arrive at Advaita, the doctrine and experience of unity. 
'Hearing' (sravana) is charya, 'contemplation (manarta) is kriya, and 
'realization' or sure experience of Yoga; this explains the similarity 
or even identity of the methods of Vedanta and Siddhanta. To quote 
from his Paripurria Anandam (the Full Bliss): "My work is always 
Thy work, my individuality is not separate from Thee and hence 
I am not foreign to Thy being. This is the way to reconcile Vedanta 
and Siddhanta, to .be sure!" (stanza 5). Obviously the "emotional 
integration" of the followers of different paths was no problem of Saint 
Tayumanavar. : , A very telling symbolism he makes use of is that the 
horse of Agama gallops on the road of the Veda! 

While on this topic we may mention that Tayumanavar in all his 
writings does not set much store by the various stories of God and 
the Godly in the Puranas. At least some of those stories are apt to 
mislead us, with the fast changing mentality of modern times. Hence 
this Saint always emphasises the original principles which enbghten 
us about God and the things that are holy. It shows how a man who 
successfully took a prominent part in the important affairs of this 
world could also find himself quite at home among highly abstract 
principles. "God has neither caste nor family, birth nor death, bond- 
age nor release ; form, formlessness nor any name!" (Porul Vanakkam, 
stanza, 5). As He is timeless He is without any distinction of day 
or night. There is Purnam. 

A homely representation of these fundamental truths is also pos- 
sible. We the ordinary souls are compared to cows or animals in 
general — PaSn ; our state of bondage is the rope, Pasam ; the Lord 
who releases us is Pati. Tn fact Pasupati which is a name of Siva 



|i<>lilli In llii I tin- who tn mil < Ivri lord. II*" lilkrh I'ttll' nl un, lei'iln 
u« .ind •liilliiK «ih, nlwnyN M'tvt to it thill we (lo not ,i«tray As wr 
hmiu iImi>. iimlei lbs protection, some of the souls become gradually 
tip. piikv.i 01 In for salvation ; then He releases such souls from 
lioml.tui ' lul ' s gracious and impartial to all, He brings up 

...illi lino ,l\ i vi ii those who 'ripen' rather slowily ; hence no one is 
ton-nil ill- pair ol salvation or inoksa for ever. Needless to say, the 

I miiI il ol look lor any return for this act of grace, although it 

i.. iiiiliinil lor the released souls to feel grateful and hence bound to 
Mini (not I H mi it I to the world as before) for all time thence. But 
i|,,i Id mini' before us in person? That happens only to the most 
In,, lil. ivolved hi nils who are. capable of superhuman efforts) (tapas) 
Im iIm (impose ; to all others who are thirsting for grace, He sends 

In .Mi llions or saints according to the need of each soul. Indeed 

urn h ini nl Siva is Daksinamurti or the Teacher who illumines by 
,.ili mi I lie. I on 11 of God is represented as a young person sitting 
mull i ,1 li, myaii tree, surrounded by four aged sages who are the 
.in nil win hum. These four are utterly devoid of egotism and can, 
Li dun lili'v.tiigs, give the light and bliss of salvation to thousands 

lit l*lHt|ll 

Minn nl I avuiunnavar's songs are surcharged with emotion and 
,ii... .i • 1 1 «■-.«- intimacy with God. Perhaps a good specimen is the 
I in i. mi i no|i lii ninning Pomiai matarai from which we may cull a few 

ilniMfiii 

"I d of my life who last sought me, I was seeking gold, 

women and land! Henceforth I will seek only Thee and the 
puir ether of Thy grace." 

" I lion I mm said that whatever is called mine is really Thine, 
mi I have consecrated it all to Thee. O life of this poor 
■ Hie! II Thou should'st subject me again to grief, how can 
I In- fi. i veil:'" 

"Without proper behaviour or good qualities, ignorant of the 
v\ ,m ol I hy .i< <-, ran this little one be saved? Eating 
pin-inn Thou ilid'sl conic fori 1 1 as nectar! It is time to see. 
ni\ Tallin'", high stains ..." 
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"() Li.nl, doubtless Thou hast made my body and its actions 
hniiiioiii.il- witli 1 Ik- inner spirit. False though I be, when the 
InlwIiiHKl of my mind cease and result in the full and true 
Mi-wi'" 

"Dwelling in me as my life, won't it be moral for Thee to 
wipe oir sorrow from my rnind? My mind knows only to 
1 1 1 1 ■ 1 k of Thy graceful face of intense beauty . . ." 

T.iytim.imivar had experience of these great ones and when he 
wan dwelling in a lull near Ramanathapuram in his later life, he spoke 
about ihis wonderful knowledge and power to his disciples Arulayya and 
KoihKk.tiai Jnani. 

Mciiiion nmsl lie made here about the siddhas — the perfect ones 
whom Tayumfmavar adored. They made their bodies and minds 
I ir i f ■•■ I l»y billowing Astfuiga (or Raja) Yoga of the sage Patanjab. 

Tayiimanavar's intense yearning for realization will be evident 
In. mi Mir lout si. in/as in which he quotes a word or phrase from the 
liyinii'i nl I lie lusl lour great Saivite saints, asking poignantly when 
In will , iii. no ilieir sublime realization. The means for such attain- 

ii ii iri-r.iled as abiding in unity and the consequent bliss by initia- 

i H hi ol ilie one word "sil quiet!" (Anandakkalippu, 14). 

lie i.iyi dial his desire is to propagate the gospel of "non-killing" 
i In i 'iii-lii >ui the world (I'aiaparakkanni, 54). He prays for divine grace 
n.i di il he may have ihe compassion born of considering his life as 
ijinlr iiiiml.u lo llie lives ol all (ibid., 65). 

Wr 'h ill conclude by echoing Tayumanavar's sentiment that the 
m i vn r i.l -i.tinlH is the sun-si and easiest means to attain the state of 

III in., 

(c) ramalinga svami * 

fivei one hundred years ago, on 110 January 1874, Valjalar Rama- 
liiijr.i Svami die aposile ol Samarasa Huddha Satya Sanmarga or the 
iinivi'i'iiil religion ol humanity retired lo a room in the "Abode of 
SnMlii" item Vadaliii in >l I. u from Gidainbar.iin in South India, and 

*l 'nun li ny I'ulibi iilionn Divmion 
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WHt iirvri '<ii again .tlive oi dead Hy a I iiiioum i otui idem i , heveniy- 
liiill yi-iiiN Inlet, ')() January I fMJI was lo be llie day ol martyrdom of 
MiiIi.iIiim (Jaiidlu, auolher prophet of human unity and universal well- 

liriiif/ In • ie important respects, Gandhiji's ministry and martyrdom 

wne ,i t out in nation and partial fulfilment of Rfnnaliiiga Svafni's great 
misNion in life. They were both essentially men of God, and Raraa- 
liiiga ultimately identified Reality with Arutperuni- jyoti or the Light 
Oivine ; Gandhiji too finally saw God as Truth and had a particular 
fascination of Newman's celebrated hymn "Lead Kindly Light!" 
Ramalinga and Gandhiji are surely among the supreme benefactors of 
humanity V.i [hilars - angles and ministers of Grace — who come 
down from time to time to apply correctives to the, fallen human con- 
dition and make efforts to raise it up. 

Again, like Ramakrsila Paramahamsa in Bengal, like Dayananda 
S.ir.i-.w.ili in Western India, Ramalinga Svami in Tamiznadu was also 
a prophel of the dawn of Renascent India after the darkness and 
Mealiness consequent on the trauma of British conquest and the sub- 
:n-i|tieiii national humiliation. The country no doubt needed economic, 
political, social and cultural rejuvenation, but more basically still what 
die country needed was a moral and spiritual regeneration, and men 
like Kamakrsna, Dayananda and Ramalinga were the potent power- 
house', of such resurgence. Ramakrsna took the Kingdom of Heaven 
by yioleiue and brought it down, Dayananda was an evangelist and 
oig.iiu/ei ol genius, and Ramalinga was the poet of sovereign com- 
|i;it.iiiii, ihe apostle ol universal love, benevolence and harmony. Then 
• .line Svami Vivekananda who carried the Paramahamsa's message to 
die null ol ihe world, Narayana Guru in Kerala who brought about 
i km i.i I and ii-ligious revolution. Ramana Maharsi in Tamiznadu 
w ho embodied in himself the utter poise of the Infinite. Gandhiji 
limi'irll, and Si i Auiohindo the prophet of the Life Divine. If Rama- 
hi"i|i.i Svami aiiliciiiated Gandhiji's acute social concern and his 
. nb ,uii he.ing universal love, he also shared Sri Aurobindo's vision of 
Siipi.uneul.il bight and his dream of revolutionary change and phy- 
«n al ir.iuslormatiou. On the other hand Rfimalihga harked back too 
I hi i one might lltiuk) lo llie l ain'/, myslics of earlier ages — Tiru- 
uillliii, Miinikkavacak.il', Kanihandhar, Appar, Smidarai, Pallinttar, 
Ainminiii, '} ayuinanavai and was a God intoxicated God- realized 
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hymniM wh<*c I irn-ai ulpa lias already taken its place along with 
I iniiii.uidiraiii, Tcvarain, Tii uvaeakain and . other classics of mystic 
,mi| devotional poetry. 

Ramalinga's life is briclly told. He was born at Marudur near 
ladambaram on f> October l!!2:S, us the youngest of his father's five 
children. The privileges of birth, affluence and formal education were 
nol Rainalinga's and his life ran a course unconventional and unpre- 
dictable. When he was taken as a child of five months to the Temple 
"I < lidainbaram, he had an experience which he was to recall in later 
years as follows: 

When my mother took me as a baby 
To the sanctum at Tillai — 

You revealed to me. as the curtain rose, 
All the transcendental Truth ; 

Sheer (Joel knowledge ripened in my nonage, 

<> my soul's sap and Home! 

I.k'uui', hi', lather early, he migrated with the family to Madras after 
•■ v, '» n hiirl interregnum at Ponneri. In the Muttyalpet area in 
Madias City, Rfunahnga grew up under the guardianship of his elder 
biotli. i Sahhapalhi and bis wife, and often felt attracted, as iron to the 
magnet, to the Lord in the Kandkoiiain temple. As a boy of nine, 
while nil living in his brother's house. Rfuualinga had a singular 
experience. Looking into the mirror in his room he saw, not his own 
ii lli'i lion, but the Lord at Tiruttaui : 

Six beatitilul faces, twelve shoulders 
Matching and imperious: 

The Whole crowned by a garland of flowers — 
And ravishing lulus-feet. 

With lus diaip battle-axe, he was mounted' 
On h i- i na jest ie | jeacork. 
All In bv aula ol ( liace thus I saw 
' I'll. 1 1 1 ih.i I, oid in (he eja-is. 
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In ihr (tuning years, kfmialingn was constantly God-intoxicated, 
and n|x"ii( much of his lime cither in silent contemplation or in fulsome 
pmite of tlir Lord in one or another of His auspicious Forms. Although 
hi- liml no regular schooling, he became quickly intimate with classics 
ol Sii'v.n devotional literature, and gave impromptu discourses before 
lnr((p congregations, carrying conviction by. the fervour of his voice and 
the force of his winning personality. He also composed songs with 
rxieiii]x>raueous ease almost since his ninth year, pouring forth song 
alter song comprehending the entire gamut of bhakti or God-love. There 
are occasional hints in his verse relating to some of his boyhood 
rxp<-i iences : 

Once when as a' boy I slept all alone 

On a pial, and slipped down, ■ 

Wasn't it You that held me up in Your arms, 

And then gently let me down? 

Once as I lay asleep on a pial, 

A boy wearied and hungry, 

You brought me a plate of the choicest food 

And fed me so graciously . , . 

Sambanda! Immortal Siva-Guru! 

Refuge of the 'devotees! 

In the days of my green and callow youth 

When I had no light within 

And 1 lacked. the Steady light of knowledge 

And strength of experience, 

You led me up to narrow path of Grace, 

With no slipping afterwards. 

It ii not mii piisiii|' that, although married at a young age to his sister's 
ihuiiihti i . Itain.iliiiga should have soon turned away from married life, 
tin- (.ill Divine, bring lar stronger. 

It i"\in.ihii)'a's inner life which was infinitely more significant 
th no In* oniei existence was a jonrnev and a quest, a fairly pro- 
lirtileil itnifiglr with its vicissitudes of defeat and succpss, (doom and 
ri«lrt'V , and it may also be described as a movement from Murugn 
ill Kiiiiihiltollnm to Miiiug.i at Tiniliaiii. (hence In Tvagcar at Tim 
votiiyin, unit liinilh In Nnlali>|a Ml T'llltll (( liiliiilibai inn) Kama 
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.udoiii loi ilic Divine whether us M tu uy.ii , Tyajtrsiir or iu 
Nairn .tj.i was more ( ompellin',- than an ftlnil bride's lor her Lord, 
mikI indeed many of Kanialihga's sung -sequences are couched in the 
traditional language of Initial mysticism, line, lor example, the hridc 
(K.mialiiiga) confides to her comrades with assurance and candour: 

lie will come, my friends, riding a peacock; 
llhaklas will receive largesse: 

My friends, lie is crowned with unsullied fame; 
Let's sing Mis glories and dance. 

Here is another charming piece of disarming naivete: 

I spoke fair to the great lord at Otri: 

"(Ionic to my house and take food, 

And alter the siesta you may go." 

lie i .mie, I served Him with food. 

Ilui lie only said, "You have deceived me!" 

< )h my friend, what did He mean? 

( ii her poems, however, as in the famous Mahadevi Malai for example, 
n is lather the mystic and the pantheist that speaks to us. The 
i.e.. -. ri iii to have torrent ially tumbled out of Ramalinga's lips, and 
their is i a h improvisation as well as utter ease and naturalness in the 
(ineiK utterance. Mere are a few stanzas: 

() lord! Thou art seed, sprout, seedling, 
Thei i > 1 1 1 1 and marrow ol all, 
foliage, fruit and their beneficiary: 

Thou ail segment and fulfilled whole, 
Ivisi'in e, experience, bliss, 
I'oise of universal witness sell; 

Thou Mil pearl, ruby and sole 
lininiiil.il Diamond: . . . 

<) I, old I Thou ait gold, jewel, adornment 
Without ami within, 
Ami purity; 

Thou ail eallh, monulain and sea, 
Moon, Sun and 1 1 it* lli-avcii'i; 
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Thou ail beginning, end, and the realm Imftwron - 
IToin the ( loud billst ol Thy ( irace. inane 
The full resonant thunder, 
The lightning-Hash 
And Hooded bliss . . . 

I hoii art indeed my life, O lord, 

The blr of my life and my soul's mate; 

Thou art my <nvn mother and father both, 

My priceless possession, 

My heart's love. 

My rodr of Dharma, 

My kith and kin; 

I'hoii art my Hunt elrct, my bliss of union 
My whole existence 
And my bond Protector. 

♦V lb- v Mimics of his spiritual journey, again, many of the COTJ- 

b» mil H»(ieitionH sj>eak movingly: 

I'.iitiiiigled in the mire of" Worldly life 
I wiij/gb- and forget. You; 

Mi tu with me yet, and forgive, O My Lord 
■ it I h. link, ii alam Hill . . . 

I wriH oner vile beyond comparison 
Yi-i yon have refashioned me; 

A Ilium like mind in a golden body 
Willi nuprrmc understanding; 

Viiii'vi led mi' to all realizations 
And i i nt.itic auaiida ; 

Mow lull I describe Your benefactions? . . . 

1 1 1 ii i b 1 1 ■ f r o| the great Sun's diurnal course 
And (he ilnMilcd run of Time, 

IJiImt no) worried about the fJod of Death 
And Inn iillt'lV at trill iotl. 
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Remember Markandeya's victory, • 
And chant Namas-sivaya . . . : ■ 

The name of the Lord is the sure, refuge 
Of all those that hasten to Him ... 

O this great effulgent Grace bestowed on me ,.. 
By the Lord's boundless mercy; 

He launched me as a mother in the world 

To do my great ministry, . • : . . 

And gave me a deathless golden body 
And a matching soul within. 

It is probable that, attaining the middle stage of his life, Rama- 
hnga felt he had enough of the hurry and noise and strife of the 
metropolis, reacted strongly against its derailments and distractions, . and 
deeded definitively to respond to the call of the Lord at Till ai. -..Visit- 
ing the temple, he experienced again thd mystical tremendum - of his 
childhood recognition, adoration and ecstasy in the presence of Nata- 
raja. He settled down for a few years at Karunguzi, but he travelled 
also a good deal, gave discourses and indited songs'. • His' ; vision of 
Reality grew new. dimensions, he continually saw the Divine in Man 
and circumambient Nature, and he seized the ultimate equation of 
Creator with his Creation. Ramalinga would have none of the man- 
made divisions of caste, "creed, ■■'"dogma or ritual, and he eloquently 
preached against all forms of bigotry, cruelty and human inequity. 
More and more he visualized Reality , or the Divine as pure and puis- 
sant Light — Arut-perum-Jycti and .saw in i ts ; realisation , alone the 
clue to life-transformation including the possible transformation of the 
human body. From our flowed life to life in love — than life charged 
with Grace — and, as the apotheosis, life suffused with delight or 
ananda! Ramalinga took also several practical steps in the last period 
of his life to advance the realization of his ideal of human harmony 
and global well-being. He gave a central place in his scheme of life 
to the pl:,y of companion, and he fiW that ihe mystic vision „f Arul- 
perum-Jyoli was allied to (lie complementary power of Tmiip-pennn- 
Kniiinai (uniquely sovereign compassion) : 
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V.vriy Innr I »aw nop" withering, 

I withered loo; ,im often 

Ait I saw hungry destitute beggars, 

I too fainted with hunger; 

The sight of chronic victims to disease 

Made me tremble like a leaf; 

And the defeat of the meritorious 

Has made me wilt in pain ... 

Compassion has overwhelmed me as oft 

As I've mixed with living beings ... 

My life's run and soul of compassion are one 

Not wholly different things; 

My life must cease when my compassion dies • — 
I swear this at Your feet. 

He established the Samarasa Veda Sarimarga Sahgha in 1865, and the 
Satya Veda Dharmasala two years later. The same year saw the publi- 
cation of a collection qf his songs and mystical outpourings called Tiru- 
Arutpa (The Golden Book of Grace), and this both consolidated 
Ramaliiiga's popularity as a singer-saint and provoked a somewhat 
accrimonious controversy. It was thought by some people that the 
use of the word Arutpti bv Ramalinga was rather sacrilegious, since it 
sought to put the book on a par with Tevaram and Tiruvacakam. 
Opinion was for a time sharply divided between orthodoxy led by the 
formidable Animuga Navalar and the followers of Ramalinga Svami. 
It is said, however, that when there was an actual confrontation in 
the court, Navalar too, like the rest, rose to greet the serene white-clad 
Ramalinga Vallalar. It was only some years after Ramaliiiga's pass- 
ing away that Tiru-Arutpa could win universal acceptance, both s» 
» body of hymns and as poetry compounded at once of radiant sin- 
cerity, sparkling clarity and honeyed sweetness.. 

I'Yoni his boyhood almost, Ramalinga had been composing songs 
.v, the iihhxI or occasion dictated and six thousand of these verses have 
l>e«-u collected and enshrined in the six hooks of Tini-Arutpa. But 
it U lairly certain that, a large number, as they wen: extemporaneously 
Ming, were never actually recorded, or the records could not lie traced 
id the lime the lollectinii was prepared loi the press. Kuril so Tim 
Ainlpn in .1 lnil\ uii| ii i -.MM- ,mil in. | in ni|i hiiiK ill ill vi it n iiiul | m «H i \ 
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uml ilir iJcfiiiiiivr Ooian Adigaj's edition of 1972 has arranged the 
noiiK» mikI song sequences for (he first time in their strict chronological 
order. The one perennial .theme is the Divine, but Ramalinga plays 
immlierleyx variations on it, using with marvellous dexterity about thirty 
varieties of metrical form and many popular tunes. Repetition, refrain, 
u-sHoiiaiice, alliteration, rhyme, all appear as naturally as leaves spring- 
ing up on a tree in the season of spring. And yet it is the bhava, the 
utter earnestness and sincerity, the total absorption in the Divine, the 
complete identification with all humanity and all life that made Tiru- 
Aiutpa wholly worthy of the name, a rare testament of Divine love 
that strikes a responsive chord in seasoned scholar and unlettered 
< ommoner alike. The very qualities of spontaneity, emotive, richness 
.mil nicllilluous sweetness that make the songs immediately so moving 
and effective also made them untranslatable, the more so into a lan- 
guage like Knglish with its own poetic tradition and structural idio- 
syniTacies. The rendering, to be readable at all, have to be freely 
experimental. My English rendering in the course of this essay are 
■nu ll tentative experiments, and here are a few more: 

() Thou Mountain within love's grasp: 
() sovereign Power inhabiting Love's hut: 
Thou Omnipresence caught in Love's net: 
Nectar held in Love's pitcher: 
Thou Light of Knowledge that's love. 
Thou Effulgence packed in atomic Love, 

Thou Lord Supreme incarnate in Love . . . 
I'll sing, or I'll bend. 
If Thou wiliest 1 should: 

I'll dine, or be humbled, or sleep, 

Or keep awake and active, 
If von must have it so: 



What's it thai bv itself 
My insignificance can do? 
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take the K enrn,lio.r. of plantain^'" 
Alr die hnc -I devotee*. 

AlIl | not one in their unending lu«? 
How is it, then, I suffer? 
Canyon acountenance it? - Is it proper? 
Has it Your divine sanction? 

0 my Lord Dancer in the Golden Hall, 
Am I not your son indeed? 

1 can no longer endure this burden 
Of totality of pain. 

Turn here and now your effulgence of Grace 
And end my night of sorrow. 
O my blissful Dancer-King, wear this garland 
Of praise for my well-being:. 
For impartially you charge with delight 
The learned and unlearned: 
You concede the rare gift of sight alike 
To those who see, and won't see; 
You are Bounty, and it flows equally 
To the puissant and the weak; 
You are Reason, that guides the perceptive 

And the unreasonable; 
O Justiciar abiding with the pure 
As well as the pernicious: 

Goodness that must decree the good 
Of gods, as also titans! 
My mind of adamant has now melted 
\,»d thirsts lor communion; 

intellect « billed, Love wells up and 
Overflow*: "Thi« i* the tunc . - ■ 
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I'm .1 rli.uif{r, iheie is tins bit ol light-hearted musing by Rfiniti- 
luiga on bring invited lu ;i wedding: 

Nor shoes nor shin spotless white: 
Nor fresh dhoti, nor style: 

Nor cash in hand, nor bulky frame: • • 

No home, no daring — 

O my mind, how will you enact 
The Wedding Guest? 

On the other hand, Ramalinga had no doubt at all regarding his 
role as Messenger of God: 

I've been vouchsafed ' 

The Grace of God 

And sent to sow the seed 

Of the way of Truth 

In the flawed hearts 

Of the world's hypocrites — 

To help them attain here 

The bliss of Divine Life. 

It: was not, however, Ramalinga Svami's aim any more than it 
was the Buddha's, Guru Nanak's or Ramakrsna Paramahamsa's — to 
establish an entirely new religion. He rather aimed at affirming and 
bringing out the throbbing warmth at the heart of all true religious, 
experience. He felt strongly that caste, creed, blind custom, dogma, 
superstition, ritual or dialectics should not divide man from man, or 
raise barriers between man and God. He founded the Satya Jfiana 
SnblKi (presently amplified into Saniarasa Suddha Sanmarga Satya 
Jiiaiui Sabha) in 1872 at Vadalur, and it was housed in a specially 
< onsti ucd-d octagonal building where L the Ultimate Wa»s symbolized 
til Jvoti or Light. 'Hie Sabha was to be a place of prayer wliere 
people drawn from diverse religions, sects, castes and creeds could 
transcend .ill diii'lrinal adhesions an eonslriclions and breathe tin; 
aiiiliieni e ol die Love Divine ( Tanip periim-Kai iinai) and bask ill the 
•niveieignlv <>l 1 1 it- Light Divine (Anil periini Jyoti). In his own 
i i ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ( 1 1 1 1 ^> expel ieix e, Kealily li.nl ronie In him as lite Light Divine 
aller llle he.nl ol .ill i n ation, .I Light li'iding ,IIM ' ''''' ''V <!»«' Love 
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Li K hl and Love. Thus An.t peruin-Jyo.i became Ramalinga "s mantra 
,,, ',„,,„„,,,, ,|,e mula-mautra, and in his Arut-pcrum-Jyoti Ahava| ami 
elsewheie lie made these grand affirmations: 

Crace the Supreme Light! Grace the Supreme Light! 

Grace the Supreme Light! The Grace! 

Crowned on Agama, on the Veda crowned, 
And soaring higher: the Grace! 

Who helped me beyond the seven oceans 
Of birth and bondage? the Grace! 

Ittggesl of big, Smallest of the small, 
Rarest of the rare; the Grace! 

Centred in my mind, diffusing global 

Illumination: the Grace! . . . 

( ) great mystery of creation out 

Ol earth, womb, sweat, egg: the Grace! 

'I 'he Light Divine that knows 
No beginning, middle or end 
lias wholly mingled in 
My heart's blood-stream ; 

I too have become the. Permanent, 
beyond caste, creed or dogma; 
In the High Street of Pure Existence 
I bear witness to Yon! 

Wli.it Ramalinga wished to see securely established was a new 
...... I \ »!„,. members were electrically free from all man-made 

lim.niii , I living in the enfranchizing and harmonizing play of 

I | M |„ „,,. | |„>ihkI to one another by the vibrations of the universal 

I | lie preached too in this not an escape into another 

v ,.,| ( | ..I I, huts oi Nirvana, a Kailasa or Vaikunta, but rather the 
„Ii.„»h K ,.l bailhlv Paradise. Here, for example, is one of his 

l»|ilvlH|i i id l( il till li HI' 

I lonie < ) woolly men 

(hovelling in iniiri-v : 
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llniMigli fountain IhimkIiiih 

And steady understanding 

Melting in emotion, 

llalhed in Perennial tears 

1'illed with love 
Imploring the soul's Lord, 

Nrctar of Grace, 

Delight of Keing, 

King of Lnlightenmcnt — 

Know that you can all gain, 

The deathless life • • • - 
This is llii' time to enter 

The golden Life Divine. 

And vet (lie heights of realization reached by the Saint in the 

„| ,:nee, wholly dedicated to Love of God and Service to 

Man wetr not n> he readied in a sudden canter by common humanity. 
,, ,!„.„.„,„. |, ; ,rdly to he wondered at that many of his disciples 
lolloweis fell short of his expectations, driving him at last to lock 
„,, ihe Sahha and lake away the kev to Siddhivilaham or 'Abode of 
Siddlii' which was his own modest residence. For himself, however, 
,!„ ,, was no need for any journeying farther, for he had arrived and 
„„„ il„- Lord. Tradit ; onally Ramalinga composed the magnificent 
\nul.hava Malai ( Ihe Garland of Realization) on 30 January 1874, 
,|„. |„.,i d. lv ol his life. By its very nature, the. pull of the human 
„„„| n.u.ud . siv.t, of pasu for pad, of Ramalinga Svami for Nataraja 
,. V okr-. a m.-asure of erotic imagery, though not to the same degree. 
„, ,„ ihe imagined kadha-Krsna relationship. There are thus pas- 
,„,,, in Anuhhava-Malai thai are east in ihe purest niiyaki-nayaka- 
l.hav.i and are lull of ihe music of bridal mysticism without the 
i|ighl<"tl n| mere eroticism: 

M v e\es had met, and when our hands were linked 
I was lost lo mv senses; 

I knew win Veda savs < lod expei ience 
Slirpiihsen all hut \"\ •< . 

Win nrvei I h i all dial i m om nl ';■ Mis'. 
( M |)iv me i iiMiinuninn, 
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Our* hioin thftl rent liny Hoods inr n^niit, 
Am if happening only thru , , . 

Il win when my Spouse took me visibly 
II thrilled < piaffing elixir; 

Bur how shall I in words express the joy 
Of thr inner union? 

No mere humdrum sensory affair this 
hut pum Clod experience — 

There wan no separativity ; 

T was IT, and both were ONE. 

In mi earlier poem too Ramalinga had recorded: 
Faster and faster I mounted steps, 
I sipped nectar in amaze; 

My mind softened and melted, tears flowed free, 
And thoughts simmered in delight. 

Then illuminative wisdom welled up 
And f saw the supreme Lord, 
And instead of my useful skin -and -bone, 
I had a golden body. 

Mr had arrived, and he would have gladly guided others too to 
tl«- goal ; Mich, as he. saw it, was also his mission: 

People are fair in form yet foul within. 
Hut (Jod's Grace, has missioned me 

To scatter the. weds of tiuthful living 
Among the hypocrites' hearts. 

Alchemist- and make them experience 
Tin I ah- Divine here and now. 

Yet he had h- leah.e at last people including many of his imme- 
iliiite dinipli-. weir not as ye| ready for the quantum leap that 
would 1 1 1 ii i i|f i iln i mil nl egoistic nientalilv swearing by division and 
'lepaiulu 1 1 v ii i ti I en.it ling ineijiiilv and misery into a new consciousness 
lli.il would In widiled |o the hue Liidil and prailise n impassion and 



gitur. Hie Hvrrngt- run of humanity still wanted shcirt-lcuts and 
mirnculint iniiinbo-jumbo, and uoi tin* bigger change and spiritual 
tnutMlorimitioii, Kfmiiilillga Sv;uni therefore decided to {withdraw from 
t\v mviw. It is agreed that Rfunalinga entered, his room about mid- 
night on .10 January 1874, and was never seen again. When the room 
win opened days latw, even his clothes had disappeared. During his 
1/iM yearn he had often speculated and spoken on the ideal and actual 
ixwsiliiliiy of physical transformation, and immortality^ and perhaps 
he hud gone far in his sadhana of change and transfiguration. Writ- 
ing in 1930 Sri Aurobindo made a pointed reference to Ramalinga 
Svfuni : "'llierc was a Yogi sometimes ago in this region who thought 
it, hut he hoped when the change was complete, to disappear in 
Light." Did Ramalinga at last merge in the Arut-perum-Jyoti — the 
(brut ftlFulgenec -- which in his, last days he had invoked so often: 

Earnestly 1 sought from you 
The Elixir of Immortality: 

(live it now; 

Klse You'll be blamed 
For the loss of my life:. 

Tell me, my Lord, 

Whether You want the blame or me. 

In one of the verses in his final song Anubhava-Malai, Ramalinga 
alumni makes a quick summary of his life: 

In tny nonage He made me indite songs 
In praise, of His holy feet; 

Me dismissed my numerous transgressions 
As youthful frivolities; 

Tim great Dancer-King look mc in marriage 
And wholly mingled in mc. 
How may I find words i<> (kwribr the blue 
Of thin ccnlntio union r" 



It In a condition of Mewi'iliieim 
Dmrnl hv Ihr tli'me Divine, 
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I lie vpi** ilmi liy liHilttion wtw the vfiy Ium uttMrd by him 
Hiny »#rvr ua hl» rrtfiiir'tii : 

Pmiln plained me an 1 |>lnbl>f|d in my folly, 
Yet Yimi ({nvr all 1 desired; 

b/iiiinluni) nil fear, I feed on nectar, 
And * Miwful alrep in mine. 

It wh ii pmlinilar kind of Light — liberating, light-giving, love- 
iiullitlliiK thai \ aljalar Ramalinga Svami invoked in our midst, 
|n»» I ImiI.o lv at u lime of heavy mist and darkness, and over one 
Inmilfi'd yi-iin utter his passing, that Light burns brighter than ever. 
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